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Births. 
On Thursday, 30th April, at 16, Percy-place, Clapham-road, the 
wife of Mr. Lewis Levy,ofason, 
On the 5th inst, at 164, Houndsditch, Mrs. Alexander V. 
Weerden, of a daughter. 
Marriages. 
rsday, May 7, at Bridge House Hotel, by the Most Rey. 
Pg pa Bo by the Rev. S. Ascher and the Rev. M. Keizer, 
Solomon De Fries, son of H. Meyer De Fries, of Rotterdam, to 
Fanny, youngest caughter of Peter Fredk. Baum, Esq., Banker, of 
Lombard-street. 
<TTANTED, by the PORTSMOUTH HEBREW CON- 
GREGATION, a PERSON capable to undertake the fol- 
lowing duties—viz., NM, Collector and Porger, at 
a salary of £75 per annum ; house rent and taxes free, 
All applications must be forwarded, on or before the 13th inst., to 
Mr, H. M. EMAN UEL, Warden, J2, Ordnance-row, Portsea, 


"METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 
For immediate rele of he sick poor of every nation 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 


\HE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will take place at the 
; FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, Great QUEEN-STREET, on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 27th, 1863, a 
CotonEL Lorp ALFRED PAGET, M.P., in the chair.; 
| STEWARDS. 
S. Gurney, Esq., M.P. 
1 of Cardigan, K.C.B., &c. Hon. Mr. Justice Haliburton, 
Ba Cattle, B Robert Hanbury Esq., M.P 
ere, G.C.B.,; Rober M.P. 
Col. Ouseley Higgins. 


Earl Cadogan, 


Bhi of Coventry. John Gurney Hoare, Esq. . 
Earl of Desart. Col. Hudson. . 
Viscount Enfield, M.P. Jonathan Hutchinson, Esq., 


Rarl of Gainsborough. F.R.C.S 


Viscount Grey De Wilton, M.P.| J. Hughlings Jackson, Esq, M.D. | 


Lieut.-Col. C, P. [bbetson. 
A. R. James, Esq. 
_L. Anderdon, Esq. H. Stavely King, Esq., M.D. 
John Esq., Deputy. J, C, Lawrence, Esq., Ald., and 
S. N. Barber, Esq. Sheriff | 
Henry Ford Barclay, Esq. Alexander Levy, Esq. 
Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley,, M.P.! J. R. Mac Innes, Esq. 
J. I. Briscoe, Esq. M.-P. P, W. Martin, Esq., M.P. 
H. A. Bruce Esq., M.P. H. E. Murrell, Esq. 
T. Challis, Esq., Ald. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
E. J. Chance, Esq., F.R CS. Hilary N. Nissen, Esq. 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq. R, L. Ogilby, Esq. 
G. Borlase Childs, Esq., F.R.C.S.) J. Palfrey, Esq., M.D., 
Sir R. Juckes Clifton, Bart.,) Mr. Sergeant Payne, 
M.P. W. Pegg, Esq. 
A. Coleman, Esq., M.R.C.S. Captain Pelly, R.N. 
Right Hon. W. Cowpe ,M.P. | 8. B. Power, Esq. 
T. Dakin, Esq., Ald. J.S. Rigge, Esq, 
Coleman Defries, Esq. P, Sancton, Esq. 
H. Defries, Esq. Sir W. Scott, Bart., Dit 
M. Defries, Esq. John Silverlock, Esq. 
R, W. Duff, Esq., M-P. W. Abbotts Smith, Esq., M.D. 
Sir J. Duke, Bart., Ald., M.P. | J. Somes, Esq., M.P, 
J. H. Evans. Esq. Henry Stone, Esq. 
Roger Eykyn, Esq. H. G. Sutton, Esq, M.D. 
Rey, Dr, Finch, H. F. Vernon, Esq. M.P. 
J. Gurney Fry, Esq. Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
Joseph Fry, Esq. G. H. Whalley, Esq., M.P. 
Richard Fry, Esq. Western Wood, Esq., M.P. 
Rey. T. Gibson, DD. Edmund Yorke, Esq. 
H, E. Gurney, Esq. 
Contributions are most earnestly solicited, and will be most 
thankfully received by Messrs. C. H. and M. Defries, 147, Hounds- 
ditch; Alex. Levy, Esq.,;28, Finsbury-square; and at the Hos- 


ital,» 
GEORGE CROXTON, Secretary. 


Lord Northwick. 


Lord Rodney. 
Lord Skelmersdale. 


Finch-lane, London. a 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1855. Subscribed capital, 
£800,000; paid-up capital (£50 per share) £400,000; reserved 


fund, £70,000. 
Chairman—PETER BELL, Esa. 
DIxEcTors, 


Peter Bell, Esq. Andrew Lawrie, Esq. 
Henry Vigurs East, Esq. |. Robert Lloyd, Esq. 
William Gardner, Esq. William Macnaughton, Esq. 
David Q. Henriques, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. _ 
John Hackblock, Esq. John Vanner, Esq. ° 
George Young, Esq. 


Jones, Esq. 
Tue Manacer—A. J, White, Esq. 
Soricrrors—Messrs. Pearce, Phillips, Winckworth, and Pearce 


Current Accounts,—lInterest is allowed on the Minimum credit. 


balance if not drawn below £200. | 
Deposits are received from the general public, and interest allowed 
thereon at the currentrate ofthe day. 
Letters of credit and circular notes are issued payable abroad, 
Agencies of country and foreign banks undertaken, &c. 
7 C. J. WORTH, Secretary. 


ESTBOURNE REPOSITORY, 8, 
BayswaTER ‘two doors from the Atheneum). 

The MISSES BRUNSWICK beg to acquaint their friends and 
the public generally that they have OPENED an ESTABLISH- 
MENT at the above address for the sale of furniture in Buhl] 
Marqueterie, &c., Dresden and Sevres Porcelain, Fancy articles 
of various descriptions. Needlework tastefully mounted, and 
embroidery ex2cuted to order. 

The Misses Brunswick hope by unremitting attention to all 
orders with which they may be favoured, te ensure the patronage 
they respectfully solicit. 


EDDINGS, BALLS, &c..—TU BE LET a guite of 

THREE LARGE ROOMS of noble proportions, with 

Kitchen &. Terms 5 Guineas, Address Mr J R. Williains, 19, 
Arundel-street, Strand. 


M's S. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC. 


TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate—All kinds 

: rench, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed- 
g Dioners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
Supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
or Dlanc-manges. On all — occasions, wedi s and private 
Parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
44 Which Mrs, 8. and Son have served the entertainments. 
N.8.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane. 


HE C ITY BANK, Threadneedle-street (corner of 


} Sir Francis, H. Goldsmid, Bart., 
M.P | 


JEWISH EMIGRATION SOCIETY, 
EstTaBLisHED 1858, 
f bee Committee beg to acknowledge with thanks 
following DONATIONS: 

Nathaniel Montetiore, David \Hyam 

Esq., President ..£10 00 Fingbuty-sircus 
Baroness de Rothschild 50 0 0|Mrs.SimomHyam 
Lady Rothschild -- 500 0 0| Mrs Montague M. Hyam 
Mrs. H. Montefiore -. 20 00 Frederick D. Goldsmid, 
Jacob Nathan, Esq., Esq. 

Plymouth ..  .. 29 0 Miss Cohen 
Alfred Davis, Esq. .. 10 10 0) Miss Lu 
Joseph M. Montetiore, 

Esq. .. in 10 
Mrs. Isaac Cohen 10 
Mr. and Mrs, Louis Na- 

than .. 
Mr. and Mrs, Barnett 

Meyers ee § 
Henry L., Keeling, Esq. 56 


— 


Oo over 


Cohen 
Abraham Mocatta, Esq. 
0 0|F. D. Mocatta, Esq. .. 
0 0/S.A. Jonas, Esq. .. 
A Friend “a 
5 0| Aaron Cohen, Esq. .. 
W. Ladenburg, Esq. .. 

5 0| M.S. Oppenheim, Esq. 
5 A Friend ee. 
Benjamin Woolf, Esq.. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Committee; bv 
Mr. Nathaniel Montefiore, President, 86, Hyde Park Gardens; Mr. 
Walter Josephs, Treasurer, 9, Union-court, Old Broad-street, 
and by Mr. M.§. Oppenheim, Sec., 22, Endsleigh-street, Tavis- 
tock-square. 

May 5, 1863. 


pm mn dn 
JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, 
Bett LANE, SPITALFIELDS. | 


For an unlimited number of Children,—Present number | 
| 1000 Boys, 800 Girls. 
HE Forty-Sixth ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of 
the Funds of the above Institution will take plaee at the 
LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on THURSDAY, the 
2ist MAY, 1863. | | 
PRESIDENT. 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart , in the Chair. 
V{CE-PRESIDENTS. 
J. M. Montefiore, Esq, 
TREASURER, 
Alfred Davis, Esq. 
SUB-TREASURERS 
S. W, Waley Esq. - F. D. Mocatta, Esq. 
LIST OF STEWARDS AND COMMITTEE. 
E. Alex, Esq. Moses Levy Esq. 
David Benjamin, Esq. Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P. 
Solomon Benjamin, Esq. Sampson Lucas, Hea. 
Dr. Behrend, Captain L. S. Magnus. 
James Capel, Esq. Simon Magnus, Esq. 
Henry Cazenove, Esq. David Mocatta, Esq. 
Arthur B. Cohen, Esq., B.A. I. D. Mocatta, Esq. 
Aaron Cohen, Esq. Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., 


Lawrence Levy, Esq. 


Samuel Cohen, Esq. F.R.S. 

H. H. Collins, Esq. Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. Samuel Montagu, Esq. 

Lewis Emanuel Esq. Ephraim Mosely, Esq. 

Henry Faudel, Esq. Assur H. Moses, Esq, 

David Falcke, Esq. Henry Moses, Esq. 
‘Alfred Goldsmid, Esq, Maurice Moses, Esq. 

F. D. Goldsmid, Esq. Louis Nathan, Esq. | 
B.S. Phillips, Esq., Alderman, 
Thomas Price, Esq. 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart. 
Baron M.A.de Rothschild, M.P. 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 'M.P. 
Chas Alfred de Rothschild, Esq. 
N. M. de Rothschild, Esq. 
D. Salomons, Esq., Ald., M.P. 
| Sampson Samuel, Esq. 

Michl. Samuel, Esq. 

8. D. Sassoon, Esq, 

Joseph Sebag, Esq. 
| Herman Stern, Esq. 

Jacob. Stiebel, Esq. 

David Swaebe, Esq. 

Jacob Waley, Esq., M.A. 

S. W. Waley, Esq. 

A. Wolff, Esq. 

George Worms, Esq. | 
— S. SOLOMON, Sec. . 

The President and Committee of the Jews #ree School long 

since determined to give the benefit of education to every child 
asking it at their hands, Aided by public liberality, they have been 
enabled faithfully and successfully to discharge this duty; but the 
time has arrived when renewed exertions become necessary to meet 
the still increasing demands of an augmenting population, and the 


Julian Goldsmid, Esq. 

H. Haggard, Esq. 

S. A. Hart, Esq, R.A. 
Judah Hart, Esq. 
Abraham Hort, Esq. 
David Hyam, Esq. 
Montague Hyam, Esq. 
Lewis Jucobs, Esq. | 
George Jessel, Esq., M.A. 
Hy. A. Isaacs, Esq, 
Emanuel Jonas, Esq. 
David Joseph, Esq, 
Walter Josephs, Esq. 

H. L. Keeling 
Philip Laurence, Esq. 
Alexander Levy, Esq. 
Lawrence Levy, Esq. 


calls for a more extended spread of individual instruction, 


Relying on the generous support hitherto accorded to them, the 


| Managers of the Free School have taken an important step to 


respond to the claims made on them for further education. ‘They 
have purchased a plot of ground adjoining the School, and they 
propose to erect thereon additional and improved School buildings. 
The large outlay thus entailed requires corresponding efforts, and 
the Managers, in once more appealing to their friends, do so in the 
conviction that the importance of the objects sought to be attained 
will have due influence on public liberality. 


- The School already educates 2000 children, and the newly ac- 


quired space will not only accommodate the numerous applicants 
for admission, but will render the means for future teaching still 


more commodious and more efficient The Managers, therefore, |. 


trust that their appeal on this occasion will be met in a spirit of 
philanthropy commensurete with the wide-spread blessings they 
design to dispense, and the success which has hitherto supported 
them gives them full confidence that their trust will not be disap- 
ointed. 
. The following gentlemen will thankfully receive Donations and 
Subscriptions :— 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart., President, New Court, St. 
Swithin’s-lane, E.C. | | 
J. M. Montefiore, Esq., Vice-President, 4, Stanhope-street, May 
Fair, W. | | 
Lawrence Levy, Esq., Vice-President, 100, Westbourne-terrace, 
W | 


Alfred Davis, Esq., Treasurer, 60, Houndsditeh. E.C. - 

S. W. Waley, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 22,,Devonshire-place, 
Portland-place, W. | 

And Mr. Samuel Sclomon, Secretary, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate, 


Annual Governor, 10s, 6d., £1 1s., and upwards 
; Life Governor, £15 14s, % 
Mr. J. Salomons, Collector, 22, Great ? resecthstreet, Goodman’s- 
a E.C., will, if required, wait on any intending Subscriber or 
onor, 


Foreigners and Others.—A Cheerfg@i%and Musical 
English family RECEIVES a limited num BOARDERS 
on moderate terms. Languages spoken. References exchanged. 


| CONCERT will take 
ace on SDAY EVENING, lith MAY, at the 
A} OVER SQUARE ROOMS. Vocalists: Madame Alboni and 
Herr Reichardt, Instrumentalists: Mr. Blagrove, Signor Piatti, 
ae Guilio Regondi, Monsieur Ascher, and Herr Adolph 
Schloesser, Conductors. Messrs, Frank Mori and Bendlict. 
Tickets, half a-guinea each, to be had at. the principal Music. 
sellers; at the Hanover-square Rooms, and of Herr.A. Schloesser 
2, Upper George-street, Bryanston-square, W. 


[ANOFORTE TUNING and REPAIRING.—M. Marks, 

Manufacturer, 43, Hunter-street, Brunswick Square, ‘V.C., and 

|, King’s College-road, Adelaide-road, St. John's Wood, N.W., 

Pianoforte Tuner and Regulator to the Royal English Opera Com- 
pany, Lindsay Sloper, Esq., Miss Stabbach, Miss Heywood, &c. 
visits Bayswater and the West twice a week. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to Mrs, David Aguilar, Harewood Lodge, Upper Wesbourne- 

terrace. Terms strictly moderate. Pianos, Obliques, Mecaniques | 
and all kinds of foreign instruments, thoroughly tuned and repaired, 


HE Head ROOM of the ANTIQUE CHINA, 
“ articu arly in the OLD SAXON, CHINESE, and JA- 
PANESE STYLES, from the renowned manufactory of M. 


FISHER, at Herend, in Hungary, is 24, SACKVILLE-STREET, 


PICCADILLY, 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MILMAN’S 
OF THE JEWS. 
ow Ready, Thir ition, revised throughout, and enlarged, 
With a New Preface. 3 vole. Bro, 36s. | 
HE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, trom the EARLIES 
PERIOD, continued to MODERN TIMES. By HENPY 
HART MILMAN, D.D., Lean of St. Paul's. Author of * History 
of Christianity.’ ‘ History of Latin Christianity, &c. 


“ T have been requested, I may say urged, to publish a new edition _ 


of this work, which appeared upwards of thirty years ago. I am 
naturally anxious thata book which has, it may seem, lived so 
long and maintained some place however humble, in the literature 
of the country, should be offered in a form less uuworthy of the 
favour which it has found with many readers. 

‘‘I have refrained from expanding the early history to any great 


extent. The history of the later peiod I have enlarged very - 


considerably "—AuTHOR’s PREFACE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


COMPLETION OF DR. KALISCH’S HEBREW GRAMMAR 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Exercises. By M. M. 

KALISCH, Ph.D. M.A. Part II. “The Exceptional, 

Forms and Constructions;” preceded by an Essay on the ) 

of Hebrew Grammar. 


istory 
** Parr I, “ The Outlines of the Hebrew Language, with Exer- 


| ciseS;”’ being a Practical Introduction to the Study of Hebrew, 


price 12s. 6d. The work comp!ete in 2 vols. price 25s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Cu., 14, Ludgate Hill, 


Just published, price 5s., free by post, 

SHOP COLENSO’S OBJECTIONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 

of Joshua (contained in part I.) CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 

(Reprinted from the “ Jewish Chronicle.’’) 

By Dr. A. BENISCH. 

William Allan and Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, Paternoster-row; 
and at the Jewish Chroniele office. 


Now Ready.—Demy 8vo.—One Shilling. 
OMMENTARY ON THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
| _ By Frangois Victor Hugo. 
Translated, with permission of the author, by EDWARD L. 
SAMUEL, | 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


| Just published, price One Shilling. 
EFLECTIONS ON THE PSALMS OF DAVID, as 


Jewish Faith By JACOBUS. 
London: Samuel Solomon, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


A MOST DEPLORABLE CASE FOR THE CONSIDERA. 
TION OF THE BENEVOLENT. | 

ACOB ZEALANDER, who has recently died, has left a 

Widow with six Children, the eldest twelve and the youngest 

two years old, quite unprovided for. The helpless mother is far 

advanced in pregnancy, and the scene of distress at the abode of 

misfortune, 7, Fashion-street, Spitalfields, it is scarcely possible to 


and itis sought to RAISE a littl FUND to place her in some 
business to enable her to maintain her young family. The following 
gentlemen, who are fully acquainted with the melancholy cireum- 
stances, respectfully solicit support for the distressed widow and 
orphans, and will be happy to receive subscriptions, __ 7 

Rev. B. H. Ascher, 9, Magdalen-row, Prescott-street ; 
Rintel, 17a, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe; Alexander Levy, Esq., 28, 


| Finsbury-square ; 8. B. Gompertz, Esq., 13, Bernard-stree® Russel- 


square; Messrs, Abrahams and Harris, Houndsditech; L, Weil, 


Aldgate; by T. E. Kalkar Esq., Treasurer, 350, City-road, Isling- 
ton; and at the Jewish Chronicle office. 7 
following donations have been received :— 


Esq., 15s.; A Friend, 10s 6d.; J. Rosen, Esq., 10s 6d,; B. A. 10s, 


MATTRESS and SUPERIOR BEDDING MANUFAC- 
TURER, begs to inform his numerous patrons and friends 
DO's" that, being now released from the heavy liabilities of his late 

artner, he will continue to carry on the business, as before, under 
linaien immediate superintendence, and will be prepared to execute 
general Upholstery orders, by French and German artistes of na- 
tural taste and superior skill. Letters to be addressed to his office, 
12, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate-street. 


five minutes. Apply E.D., 12, Barnsbury-street, 
ington, nearly opposite the Synagogue, de 


URNISHED BED-ROOM, with or without Sitting-room, 
TO BE LET in the house of a small family of 4 sap f 

idi Westbourne-square. omnibus convey 
— roy a Partial poard if desired. Terms, under either 
arrangemept, moderate. Good attendance and the comforts of a 
home. Address A. Z., Jewish Chronicle office, 


est End ev 
Upper Street, 


house of a respectable Jewish family, where the French, 
BED-ROOMS, with use of Seding toe. Partial or full beard, if 


Address A., Jewish Chronicle office, 7, Bevis Marks, B.C, 


\ 


required, Apply at 111,City-road, 


inspired compositions, and as indicating the Philosophy of - 


describe. Temporary relief has been afforded by some friends and’ 


Rev. J. 
Fsq., 27, Little Alie-street; M. Silver, Esq., 39, Middiesex-street, 


E. Kalkar, Esq., £1 M. Silver, Esq., £1 1s.; W. Harris, 


‘\HARLES BOARD, FRENCH and GERMAN SPRING 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS, with or without partial or 
whole board, terms moderate. Omnibuses pass to City and» 


10 LET, within ten minutes’ walk of the Bank, in the 
German and Dutch languages are spoken, one or two FURNISHED — 
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OUR COMMUNAR WEEKLY 


it right to state that we do not identify ousselves wid, 
We deem it we | | ves 
oul ocrrespondent’s opinions. 


Tue or Oxrorp’s Untversity SERMONS. 


The Bishop of Oxford is one of the church’s great guns. 
He speaks as one with authority, and his admonitions are 
listened to with respect. The Bishop has lately lee 
2 volame of sermons preached before the usiversity. 
What advice in scriptural matters did he give to England’s 
budding intellects, intended in church and state to take the 


lead in the country, the youths from whom are'to come her’ 


statesmen, divines and philosophers? Did he advise them 
to take nothing for granted, Wo inquire itito everything, and 
only to receive into thei minds what has stood the 
teat of the strictest investigation? Nothing of the kind. 
Doubts, and consequently inquiries into religious matters, 
are reprobated by the Bishop as most sinful; for __ 
“Tt may often seem that these doubts are the pauses of 
modesty, and these questions the interrogations of an inquiring 
faith. Thus the doubts are cherished and encouraged under 
garb of piety, until a habitis formed in the mind of 
subjecting the written word and the authoritative declarations 
of faith to the scrutiny of each man’s intellectual faculties, 
and, according to their decision, of his accepting, modifying, or 
rejecting them. Now, such a modeof dealing with revelation 
attractive. It promises to make the faith so 
rational—to give every mana reason for the hope that is 
in him—to be so free from all forcing of doctrines on him, 
that it naturally wins to itself young and ardent minds. 
Yet it is against thisthat I would so earnestly warn you, 
and that for the weightiest reasons—for no less a reason than 
this, that in its very first principle it is subversive of all true 
faith, and that it is therefore in its consequences fall of ruin 


fe revelation teaches nothing merely to gratify 
our curiosity In this respect it is the very opposite of nature. 
The handwriting of the Creator in the works of ttature seems 
te be imprinted on them forthe very purpose of stimulating 
our curiosity and training and rewarding our powers of 
investigation and discovery. In the Christian revelation, on 
the contrary, nothing is revealed for the sake merely of its 
being known, but that the degree of knowledge given us may 
in some way or other affect our moral and spiritual training.’’ 


Now this admonition, rightly interpreted, evidently 
means this: Ye students are at liberty to inquire into 
natural phenomena as much as you please; but do not 
venture to. apply the same est to religious matters. 
The Christian revelation has not been intended to form a 
subject for inquiry, but for belief and acceptance. Na‘ure 
and revelation are opposed to each other. The stamp of 
contrariety has been impressed upon them by one and the 
same hand. Nature and revelation are not twin sisters, 
as is generally believed, but fierce adversaries. Such is 
the teaching of the Bishop of Oxford to the University of 
Oxford. But what is his teaching to the mass of unlettered 
Jews, trained not for argument, or sifting intricate evi- 
dence, and examining niceties of language in Greek and 
Hebrew, but for fighting their way in the arduous struggle 
of life, for working, trading, and dealing? Some years 
ago his Lordship delivered a speech on the platform at 
Exeter Hall, on behalf of the Conversion Society. His 
Lordship was then very wroth with the obstinate Jews, 
because they refused to inquire into religious truths, and 
steadfastly adhered to the faith as delivered to them. 
Could that be a crime in a Jewish pedlar what is a merit 
in an undergraduate at Christ’s Church? Is there one 
measure for the Jewish and another for the Christian 
revelation? Is a Jewish mechanic to be more inquisitive 
than a doctor at Oxford? I call attention to this flagrant 
contradiction in the teaching of a distinguished prelate, 
because just now the Exeter Hall platform is being pre- 


pared for the annual philippic against Jewish unbelief and 


obstinacy. Ido not know who will be the orator this 
year. Let him take warning from his illustrious prede- 
cessor, the Bishop of Oxford ; let him beware how he lays 
down a doctrine which tells as much against his friends 

as his opponents. If it be meritorious in a Jewish hawker 
to institute inquiries into religious truths, so must it be ina 
D.D. The church cannot condemn among her own fol- 
lowers what she would praise in a Jew. 


Kowno, Lituvantd.—A Morrara Casze.—We 
abridge the fullowiug from the account given by a cor- 
respondent of the '‘ A. Z.d. L.:” A poor sickly. woman, 
carrying her baby fourteen months old in her arms, 
lately walked from, the neighbouring Janowa to Kowno. 
On the road the mother, a Jewess, became faint, and 
the hungry babe, beginning piteously to ery for want of 
fod, the distresse | mother begged a peasant woman, 
_ who happened to pass, to carry the infant for her, thus 
hoping to reach the sooner some house where she might 
get some food for the infant. But the wretched woman 
was far too. exhausted to keep pace with the peasant, 


last she fell down in a swoon, When she recovered 


her senses the peasant woman, with her Estherka (the 
name of the babe), had altogether disappeared. In the 
_ distress of her soal she hastened on to Kowno, then 
back to Janowa, in search of her child; but no infor- 
mation could be obtained. At last it transpired that 
the infant had been handed over to the Catholic priest 
for baptism, and that this rite had actually been admi- 
nistered to her, and afterwards sent to the foundling. 
The despairing mother subsequently obtained permis- 
sion to see her child in the institution. Estherka 
recognised at once her mother, and stretched out her. 
hsnds towards her. For four days the mother remained 
in the institution, hoping that the babe would be re- 
tusned to her; but on the fifth the infant was taken 
_ away from the mother by force, under the plea that as 
Estherka was baptised she could not be given back to 
the Jews. 
and her shrieks, when the child was snatched from her, 
were truly heart-rending. But her agony did not move: 


the judge to pity. ‘Phe matter has now been submitted | 
elapsed, 


to the governor. Three weeks have already 
aud the poor woman still awaits the decision. 


— 


| instinct, is exposed, unless guided by 


The despair of the mother is indescribable, | 


THE JEWISH QMRONIOLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER 


OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 


The geligion with which Fudaisnt of old Was longest in 
| contact fe that of the ancient Rotmans. This contact, 
however, was by no means amicable. Nor could it have 
been amicable, since the fandamental ideas of the two 
are radically antagonistit. The idolatrous Romans 
could never understand the religion of the Jewsy which 
represenited God as a spisit, and tolerated vo image of 
Him. Titis antagonism, of which the Romans were 
profoundly contcious, was no donbt the cause of that 
contempt with which Roman authors but too often 


| 
of the only God, with which the writings of the idola- 


}tore were instinct. Nevertheless, there ave also poinis | 


of resemblance between the two systems. We lay 
before our readers a suceinet account of the religion of 


Zumpt’s work for the “ Journsl of Sacred Literature. 


readers both the radical antagonism and the accidental 
coincidences between the two systems; and waile 
pointing out, on the one hand, the mighty working of 
the religious idea in the human heart, yearning after 
the supernatural, it on the other also shows the perni- 
cious errors to which this longing, or, tather, religious 
Divine revelation, 
If we contemplate with care the religion of the 
Ancient Romans, we are soon inclined to question 
the existence of any religion, properly so called, among 
them. We can speak only of the mythology and gods 
of Rome, which it may be added, are those of Greece. 
Indeed, on pursuing ovr enquiries farther, we soon 
come to the conclusion that neither the Romans nor 
any other nation of antiquity, with the exeeption of the 
Jews, and in part of the Indians and Persians, 
possessed any recognized religious teaching, traceable 
to sacred sources. What they held consisted in the 
belief of certain Gods, and the necessity of gaining 
their favour by means of prayers, sacrifices, and other 
exhibitions of reverential feeling. We must acknow- 
ledge that polytheism had its basis in the consciousness 
of a’ divine existence: but this unity had not been 
strictly conserved as a doctrine, for it very easily glided 
iuto a recognition of other gods, or other modes of 
worship. Every people ascribed to its own divinities 
what it itself esteemed to be a virtue, and the Greek 
pantheon is only a combination of the manifcld*and 
varied phenomena of Greek culture. Originally, the 
Roman gods differed from those of the Greeks, but in 
process of time became identified with the corre- 
sponding ones of Hellas. Afterwards Rome received 
into her expansive bosom a multitude of various kinds 
of worship, without, however, losing her own peculiari- 
ties. Let us take a brief survey of a period of a 
thousand years, and endeavour to draw a line between 
what was original and peculiar, and what adacititious 
and trace ont the relation of these two different elements 
to one another. The oldest element of the religion of 
the Romans was a domestic anc rural one, a veneration 
of bounmteous nature. Satrrn and Ops, the original 
deities of Italy, becauie afterwards considered as 
symbols of the goldem time of innocence. Faunus 
was the guardian of cattle, but he also threw over the 
loneliness of the forest a certain awe and dread, and at 
the same time imspired the souls of men with prophetic 
gifts. Fauna, his consort, was worshipped at night by 
married women especially, to the entire exclusion of 
men. Lar took his place near the hearth; the Penates 
guarded the family’s treasures: the Penates accompained 
the family ; not so the Lares. The city Lares had their 
public altars with small chapels, and the people 
brought their gifts in the shape of food and cooked 
meats, Which were receiyed as charity by the poor. 
The old Trojan Penates of Auneas had their domreile 
in Levinium; and the people had their Penates in a 
little temple-near the forum, where they were represented 
as two youths sitting down, with food in their hands, 
This worship of nature, the real Italian cultus, was in 
later times cariied on by means of rural and household 
festivals. Thus, on the fifteenth of February, the 
Lupercalia (known to us all by Shakspear’s allusion in 
‘Julius Czesar”) were celebrated to the hozour of 
Faunus. Three clubs were afterwards formed in 
commemoration of the favour bestowed by the being 
who protected the flocks from the wolf ; goats and a dog 
were sacrificed The brethren ran in the attire of 
shepherds, with the upper part of their body naked, 
from the sacred fig-tree where Romulus and Remus 
were once suckled by the she-wolf, along the circus up 
the via sacra, over the forum, and again to the sanctuary 
in the street which led from the forum to the circus. 
Married women, if they met there, and received « light 
blow on the hand, were blessed with an easy delivery. 
On the twenty-third of February the Terminalia 
were celebrated, The common boundary stone [ ter- 
minus] was crowned, and an altar erected; the 
| neighbours, with a prayer for good neighboarship, threw 
corn mto the fire; the children added honey-cakes and 
wine as a drink-offering. 
unbloody one, as was also that of the Parilia or Palilia, 
celebrated in the evening and the night of the twenty- 
first of April. A regular purification of the cattle- 
stalls then took place. The sheep had to spring 


the fire, for the forgiveness of their transgres- 
siuns. The fields and corn were sanctified before 
harvest by a solemn procession. For the city itself a 
Sacrifice was offered up by the Fratres Arvales on the 
eleventh of May, between the fifth and sixth quarter 
milestone on the way to Laurentum, where lay the 
boundaries of the ancient jurisdiction of the city. The 
Saturnalia. were celebrated on the nineteenth of 


Italians. It formed the interval between the old and 


| 
spoke of the Jews, aid of the hatred to the wotshippors: 


the ancient Romans, as abridged from Professor 


An attentive perusal thereof will at once disclose to our | 


The feast was generally an 


three times over, and the shepherds thrice through | 


December. This was the proper harvest feast of the 


mew years. The tables were now turned between. 
j master and slave, the former administering to the wants 
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ofthe fatter. The word, To saturmalia,” seemed to 
rémind everybody of the happy hours of bygone 
times, little presents were universally bestowed on 
little lovers, and indeed by every one to those whom 
they loved. This extended, however, only to the male 
Sex, females used this practice on the first of March, a 


festival whieh had reference to the beginning cf the old 
year, All this was the sort of religion that flourished 
innocently, and almost bloodiessly, before the founda- 
tion of Rome, harmonizing with the domestic manners 
of the ancient Italians, though it may be accounted as 
Greek also [Pelasgic]. Even Christianity was 
forbearing towards the harmless character of these rites. 
They glided insensibiy into Christian ceremonies, a 
Christian signification having to the minds of the pious. 
always been contained in them. : 


(To be continued.) | 


Bucnarest.—A Sworp.——<-The “ East 
German Post” reports that an old monk at Bucharest is 
in possession of a sword the blade of which contains 
the following inscription in Hebrew: “ A present of 
Gessur to Absalom, son of David—yebo, yebo.” By 
its side is a represetitation of David's throne, in cha- 
racters, the sense of which has not yet been deciphered. 
On the other side of the blade the following is to be 
read in Hebrew: ‘ Titus took it with him from Jeru- 
salem.” The handle is of gold, representing at the 
top the head of a warrior, and below a dragon, which 
are joined together by a chain. The monk to whom 
the sword belongs says that he received it in 1807, at 
Constantinople, from a Janitsharee. The scabbard, 
which was partly of gold, and which had the form of a 
serpent, he says he sold. That this weapon is very 
ancient is evident from the manufacture (trade) mark, 
which is in Semitic characters. 


Rica.—Fanaticism.—Riga, in Rassia, is ove of those 
cities in which fanaticism is deely seated. The native 
Jews are greatly oppressed, and strange Jews trading 
with Riya, were hitherto compelled when visiting the. 
city to lodge in certain inns, especially appropriated for 
the purpose. A recent imperial ukase removed this 
restriction ; upon which the provincial authorities peti- 
tioned the government ta re-impose this restriction upon 
the foreign Jews, because the free admission of strange 
Jews was against the privileges of the city, and more- 
over would undermine the trade of the place. The re~ 
quest, of course, was refased. But the petition is 
characteristic of the fanaticism of the citizens of Riga. 


On THE Stupy or THe Hesrew LANGUAGE WITHOUT Ports. 
—But that which has chiefly led to the present decay of sacred 
learning is, as I have already observed, the rejection of the 
points. Perhaps it would be no hard matter to discover the 
true reason why this new method of teaching and learning the’ 
Hebrew should find so many patrons. Does it not multiply the 
modes of verbal criticism, and conceal the defects of unsound 
erudition ? There is no possibility of investigating whether a 
critic of this complexion, who to the honeur of the critical. pros 
fession unites the awful responsibility of expounding the oracles: 
of God, really knows anything of the language or not; unless 
his positions may be subjected to the:'rules of art, and exa- . 
mined on the principles of the Jewish grammarians. It must 
be vain to contend with him that such an assertion is repugnant 
to the laws of etymology or syntax ; if no etymology or syntax 
be acknowledged, except that which arises in his own mind, | 
from a ready comparison of the lexicons and concor lances: 
for these, I lament to say, are made to supply the place of a 
regular course of reading, the indolence of the sacred critic 
being now such, that he prefers having his Hebrew on the 
literary shelf, or in his pocket, to the less pleasing way of 
storing itim his head. But surcly no man_ possessed of & 
sound understanding, would discard the doctrines of punctua- 
tion merely on the ground that the points have never been set 
to the copies of the synagogues; or, that no mention is made. 
of them in the books of the Talmud, as these are the only 
plausible arguments that have ever been advanced for discre- 
diting their authority, and. for banishing them from our schools 
as a modern invention. The pronunciation, to which they 
lead, is evidently that which obtained among the Jews before! 
the compilation of the Talmud; as will appear manifest to thé 
least discerning on comparing the proper names and other 
Hebrew terms to be found in the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament, and in the$works of the Christian Fathers, with the 
given punctuation of them in the text of the Masoretes. If, 
then, it should even be admitted that the characters were not 
invented till after the publication of the Talmuds, the argue 
ment can amount only to this—that in the first ages of the 
Jewish church the right pronunciation was delivered orally 
from master to scholar; but that afterwards they availed 
themselves of the vowel marks, as practised in other lan- 
| guages, and so committed it to the less arbitrary and uncertain 


now stands, all the signs of having been formerly the popular 
pronunciation. The various anomalies with which it abounds 
may, on thesupposition that it was once vulgarly spoken, and 
fluctuated, as other living languages do, from the caprice of 
custom, be easily accounted for; but on the ground that it is 
altogether the child of art will find no solution, The number 
of the vowels, in the mouth of a well-exercised scholar, affords 
at least a pleasing variety of sound, very different from that 
which arises from the jumbling together of the consonants in 
any fashion, asis the practice of our modern Hebraists. It is, 
besides, wholly undesigned, as many of the readings, which so 
strongly tend to confirm our tenets, might, by being differently 
pointed, be turned against uss In a word, I can find no sober 
nor ingenious reason for the rejection of the points, which has 
had the two-fold pernicious effect of increasing the indolence 
of the sacred student and of widening the breach between the 
Christian and the Jewe—Oxzxes, in 1815. 


Hottoway’s Orstment anp Pitis.—Chest Complaints 
The propriety of disturbing the nervous and vascular systems 
in pulmonary maladies by administering internal medicines, 
was long questioned before Professor Holloway was enabled to 
prove {the practicability of relieving over-gorged lungs § 
restoring their natural action by external means. His Oint- 
ment thoroughly rubbed upon the walls of the chest twice & 
day, gives the utmost security and comfort in influenza, acute 
and chronic coughs, bronchitis, pleurisy, stitches in the side, 
shortness of breath, and palpitation. The weakest may safely 
try this remedy, and will find that they have not staked their” 
hopes on an uncertainty or frittered away most valuable ims 
in fruitless or injurious experiments. Moderate doses 0 
Holloway’s Pills are sometimes advisable. — | | 


rules of written tradition. It certainly carries with it, as it 
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——"_ _IMPERISHABLE., | | to the pilgrim a subterranean chapel, in which, aceordin | scribed amount of manne shoald be gathered, and aay 
‘The pure, the bright, the beautifal, to tradition, the infants massacred at the command of | attempt to preserve it from day to day had been preki 


That stirred our hearts in youth, 
The impulse to a wordless prayer, 
‘The dreams of love and truth; 
The longings after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry ; 
"The strivings after better hopes, 
These things can never die. 


‘The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need, : 
The kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
- That proves the friend indeed ; 
The plea for mercy, softly breathed, 
When justice threatens high; | 
The sorrow of a contrite heart, | 
These things shall never die. 


‘The memory of a clasping hand, 
The pressure of a kiss, 
And all the trifles, sweet and frail, 
That make up love's first bliss, | 
If with a firm, unchanging faith, 
And holy trast and high, | 
Those hands have clasped, those lips have met, 
These things can never die. 


The cruel and the bitter word, 
That wounded as it fell; 
The chilling want ot sympathy, 
‘We fecl but never tell. 
‘The hard repulse that chills the heart, 
Whose hopes were bounding high, 
In an unfading record kept, 
These things shail never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work todo; 
Lose not a chance to waken love— 
Be firm and just, and true. 
So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee, 
These things shall never die, 


JUDEA.—THE INTERIOR. 
(From “ Munk's Palestine.” ) 
(Continued from our last.) 

Before leaving Jerusalem in order to continue our 
travel southward, let us take one more excursion to 
Bethphage and Bethany, villages frequently mentioned 
in the gospels, and which were situated to the east of 
the Mount of Olives, on the route to Jericho. For a 
long time past no trace of the village has been dis- 
cernible. Quaresimus says (vol. ii. 335): that in his 
time they still showed the spot on which this village 
atood. | 

Bethany is about two miles and a half from Jeru- 
salem ; here dwelt Lazarus and his sisters Mary and 
Martha. At the present day Bethany is an incon- 
siderable village with a most wretched appearance. 
Several Arab families dwell in it, the heads of which 
turn the credulity of Christian pilgrims to profit, as 
they show for a trifle, the house of Lazarns and his 
rock-hewn tomb. Near this tomb a mosque has been 
built. 

The first place to the S.E. of Jerusalem that merits 
attention, is the little town of Bethlehem, a town of the 
~ higheet antiquity, ard which at first bore the name of 
Ephratch. The valley of Rephaim hes between it 
and Jerusalem, from which it is distant a little short of 
six miles. It is situated upon a height, in a region of 
hills and valleys, and Vo!ney assures us that it is the 
best soil in the province; fruits, vines, olives, &c. thrive 
in it remarkably. It was for this reason, doubtless, 
that it obtained the name of Ephratah, which signifies 
fertility. M. de Chateaubriand, however, says, that he 
did not notice in this valley any signs of that great 
fertilicy which has bien attributed to Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem, which was always one of the smallest towns 
of Judea, is celebrated, notwithstanding in the Old 
Testament, as the birthplace of David, and in the New, 
as that of Jesus. At present Bethlehem is a village with 


about a hundred houses, occupied by some hundreds of | 


families, for the most part Christian. One meets here 
with few Mabometans and with no Jews. About the 
12th century Benjamin of Tadela found here only a 
dozen Jews who followed the calling of dyers. 
Volney found in Bethlehem 600 men capable of bear- 
‘ifg arms on any emergency. “Oi these 600 men” 
Says he, “ about a hundred were Latin Christians, who 


formed a congregation connected with the principal 


convent at Jerusalem. Formerly they were all em- 


ployed in the manufacture of rosaries; but as the holy 


__ Fathers were unable to find purchasers for all they were 
able to produce, they had in consequence to betake 
themselves to field labour.” To the east of the village 
at a distance of about two hundred paces, stands upon 
a height the Latin convent, which, by means of a court 
- surrounded by lofty walls, is joined to the celebrated 
church of the Nativity or of Our Lady of the Manger, 
as it is called. This church was built by the Empress 
Helena upon the spot where, according to tradition, 
Jesus was born. It was frequently destroyed and has 
been as fri quently restored, and the Greek edifice which 
stands at the present day is the object of much squab- 
bling among the different sects which are patronised by 
the Christian sovereigns of Europe. The Arab geogra- 
pher Edrisi says (p. 346), that it is beautiful, massive, 
gteat and ornamented to such a degree, that it is im- 
Possible to find its match. A description of it is given 


in the itinerary of M. de Chateaubriand. On the two/ 


Sides of the altar there are two curved stairs, each of 
Whica bas 15 steps, by means of which you are enabled 
to descend to the grotto in which, it is said, Jesus Was 
born ; this grotto occupies the area of the stable and 
ranger. According to M. de Chateaubriand, it is 37} 
a in lerigth, 11 feet 3 inches in breadth, and 9 feet in. 

ight, It is formed in the rock, and the walls of the 
Me are covered with marble slabs, and the pavement 
Thine grotto is also of the same valuable material. 
valrty-two lamps lighten the grotto, They shew as well 


| waters into the lower-most. 


Herod were interred. At the side of this charch, on 
the south, is the Greek convent, and to the west of the 


| latter, that of the Armenians. 


At the distance of a mile and a half from Bethlehem, 


| to the N.W., they shew the tomb of Rachel, the spouse 


of the patriarch Jacob. We read in Genesis xxxv. 20, 
that Jacob raised a monument to her memory. Penjamin 
de Tudela and the Rabbi Petachia found. here a moun- 
ment consisting of eleven stones, according to the 
number of the sons of Jacob; it was covered by a dome 
which was supported on four pillars. Karisi esyst 
‘Upon the tomb twelve stones are placed upright and 
it 18 surmounted by a dome built of stone,” The monu- 
ment which is now to be seen is no longer the same; it 
is a little square erection of Turkish origin, surmounted 
by.a little dome. The Abbe Mariti thinks it dates no 
earlier than 1679. | 

To the south of Bethlehem, after traversing a stony 
road to the distance of three miles, we come to three 
reservoirs, which are of great antiquity and which have 
been assigned to as early a period as that of Solomon. 
They are situated ipon a slope; the highest discharges 
its waters into the next, and that again discharges its 
According to Richardson 
the first has a length of 480, the recond of 600, and the 
third of 660 feet; their breadth is 270 feet; they are 
hewn out ofthe rock, and they are surrounded by a wall 
of stone. The highest of these reservoirs receives its 
waters from a fountain which -rises at the distance of 
about 140 paces, and $which is called the Sealed Foun- 
tain, in allusion to the passage in the Song of Solomon. 
At the side of the reservoirs is an aqueduct constructed 
of brick, by which a portion of the water of the Sealed 
Fountain was conveyed to Jerusalem. It now exists in 
very bad condition; but it is very interesting to the 
archeologist as both it and its reservoirs present him 
with genuine specimens of Hebrew workmanship. The 


they held water sufficient to irrigate the adjacent valley 

which is called the enclosed garden (Song of Solomon 

iv. 12), doubtless, because it is surrounded by hills. 
(To be continued.) 


A PERPETUAL OBSERVANCE OF THE 


Sealed Fountain does not send forth much water, and’ 
for this reason the reservoirs are nearly dry. Formerly | 


bited. “And it came to pass on the sixth day, they 
gathered twiee as mach bread, two onsers for one man ¢ 


Moses.” We may suppose them to have come éfther 
to inquire ifthe people had done wrong, or to know 
what should be done with the suarptus, or for both 
objects, The reply of Moses favours the supposition 
that they had some knowledge of the seventh-day rest; 
This is that which the Lord hath said, To-mortow te 
the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord. Bake 
that which ye will bake,” &. There is no record of 
the communivation to Moses of these words. [ft is 
possible is to be divided differently from thé manner in 
which it is pun¢tuated by out translators. Moses then 
would say: “The fact you state has been divinely 
ordered, I was told there would be given a double 
portion on the sixth day. The import of this miracle 
I will explain, and the use to be made of the double 
portion of the manna.” We prefer, however, thé 
common interpretation. Moses, then, is to be undere 
stood to communicate, as by divine authority, the fact 
that the next day was to be kept asa Sabbath. This 


was Of opinion, the sabbath fell into desuetude in Egypt 
or that it was observed there as well as circumstances 
allowed, but not with entire rest. But what deci+ 
sive, of even probable, evidence is there that here 
is an account of the absolute institution of the day of 
worship? Not a word is said in explanation of the 
meaning of a Sabbath to the Lord, The term seems to 
have explained itself, New provisions, stricter regulas 
tions, were to be enforced. But there is no evidened 
that these were wholly strange words to the elders— 
‘the rest of a holy Sabbath unto the Lord; eat that 
to-day ; for to-day is a Sabbath unto the Lord; to-day 
ye shall not find itin the field. Six days ye shall 
gather it, but on the seventh day, which is a Sabbath, 
there shall be none.” | 

2. The disobedience of the people. This does pot 
Prove that the institution was anew one. Sabbath- 
breaking, we must believe, is not yet extinct, any more 
than the Sabbath. Notice, also, that some disobeyed 


thé explicit command, ‘* Let no man leave of it till the 
morning.” 


SABBATH. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

But if Noah and Abraham had a Sabbath, it is ob- 
jected, they, or some of the old-world fathers, would 
have been noticed as keeping it. We scarcely need 
remark how unsafe is such a process of reasoning. We 
may point, in illustration of its exclusiveness, with the 
eminent: scholar and statesman just quoted, to the de- 
signs upon the shield of Achilles, intended to represent 
the standing occasions of Hellenic life, yet giving no 
hint of religious observances. Or we may refer, with 
others, to the silence of the Scriptures respecting the 
rite of circumcision, from the time of the entrance of the 
Israelites into Canaan, down to the days ¢ f Jeremiah — 
a shorter period, indeed, yet all the more strong for oar 
purpose, inasmuch as the records are so much more 
extensive and minute, thus increasing by a donble ratio 
the probabilities of allusion. 
put more strongly, if the statement is correct that no 
account of the observance of this rite occurs from the 
days of Joshua to those of John the Baptist. A yet 
more conclusive reply is, that there is no mention 
whatsoever in the ante-Sosaic history, of any stated 
occasions of religious worship. Dr. H. refers approv- 
ingly to Hooker’s remark that ‘even nature has taught 
the heathen, first, that festival solemnities are a part of 
the exercises of religion ; secondly, that. praise, Jibera- 
lity, and rest, are as natural elements whereof solemni- 
ties consist.” Does he suppose from the silence of the 
Scriptures, that the patriarchs had not as clear a know- 
ledge of religion as the heathen? Does he sappose there 
were no days of ‘praise, liberality, and rest, until the 
Jews gathered manna in the wilderness, especially when, 
according to the common interpretatation, we were 
taught that, as early as the days of Enos, there began to 
be the formal observance of social worship? 

Further occasion for disconnecting the idea of a day 
of rest fromthatthe weekly cycle Dr. H. finds in the 
record of the giving of mor.na, in the sixteenth chapter 
of Exodus. Very different conclusions have been 


these conflicting results may well suggest a_ less 
confident statement than our author gives. The facts 
in the case are undisputed ; their significance is often 
determined by previously adopted conelasions. | al 

The facts upon which Hengstenberg, as quoted by 


our author, relies in the attempt to derive from this | 


chapter an account of che origination of a weekly day 
of religious rest, are: 1. The astonishment of the elders 


‘at the double portion of manna gathered on the sixth 


day ; 2. The disobedience of some of the people to the 
command to rest on the day which they had been told 
was a Sabbath, 3. The absence of any reference by 
Moses to an existing Sabbatical ordinance. These 
considerations it is claimed, leave “‘no doubt’ that the 
Sabbath, not the Jewish Sabbath, but the sacred obser- 
vance of the seventh day, was then first instituted. We 
will examine them in their order. 

1. The perplexity of the elders. To render the 
argument from this fact conclusive, it must appear that 
no other explanation of the perplexity ean be given, 
save that of entire ignorance ofa sacred septenary imsti- 
tution. So far is this from being the truth, that the 
narrative itself supplies another explanation. Astonish- 
ment and perplexity, it should be noticed, are words a 
little highly coloured for the simple statement. The 
rulers emine and told Moses. They came in doubt. 
They came for information. This they might well 


need. Explicit command had been given that a pre- 


3. The silence of Moses respecting any existing ordit- 
ance. ‘I'he fact may be pointed either way. It is at 
least an offset, for our author’s use, by Moses’ equally 
striking silence respecting the nature of the remarkable 
day he ts said to institute. The most probable explana- 
tion of both phenomena—the silenca respecting a provi- 
ously existing sacred day, and respecting the import 


of the words, the rest of a holy Sabbath—is, that the - 


chapter gives us an account of the revival of a day 
which had somewhat lost its proper position, and which 
was to be invested with new guarantees, and enhanced 
importance, If we are still referred to the statement, 
** See, for chat the Lord hath given you the Sabbath,” 
the reply is easy. ‘This is not said to the elders, but te 
the people, through Moses, after the sin of those who 
transgressed, It refers to the preceding narrative, end 


Indeed, the case may be) 


follows interpretation. That the words intrinsica!ly and 
necessarily signify no more than.the revival, or new and 
more impressive incutcation, of a castom previously 
known is clear from Nehem. ix. 13, 14: “ Thou camest 
down also upon Mount Sinal, and madest known uato 
them thy holy Sabbath.” Yet the day, in the theory 
of those who quote this and kindred passages, in proof 
of its Jewish origin, had been previously made known. 
The chief difficulties, however, to which Sabbata- 
rian tenets have given rise, it is of some consequence 
to observe, have sprung from misconceptions of the 
Sabbath as a religious day. The Sab bath of the fourth 
commandment has been too much regarded as only @ 
part of a system of Sabbaths, and in its conuection with 
the civil and ceremonial law. It has also been inters 
preted inthe light of Rabbinical and Pharisaic tradi- 
tions, rather thanthat of holy Scripture. It should 
never be forgotten that the example of the first Chris- 


| derived from this narrative by competent scholars, and | 


tians isa commentary on the Sabbath of the decalogue. 


IraLy.—Letrer rroM THE MINisterR or JusTice.— 
The Universal Israelitish Alliance having had occasion 
to address Signor Pisanelli, the Italian minister of 
Justice and Worship, this functionary in hisreply said: 


the great truths which, after having long been disputed 


recognised and loudly proclaimed by all free and civi- 
lised nations, 


immense progress, and I should consider myself un- 


King has entrusted to me, if I did not make use of all 
my power to cause the principles to triumph which 
have gained for Italy the sympathy of the mations.— 
Avil. 


gations so also at Kénigsberg the reformers are at issue 
with the orthodox party. The former wished to intro- 
duce innovations into the service, which the latter op- 


while the latter made to the former the concession, im 
virtue of which they are entitled to hold on Sundays a 
special service, which is probably intended by them as 
a substitute (or worship on Sabbaths.— Jsraelit. 


| 


Metroporrtan Freee Hosprrat, 
Crry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 


‘the week ending May 2 was—mieitical, 984; surgical, 


592; total, 1576; of whic 527 


and all the rulers of the congregation came and téld 


implies a previously unsettled life; either that, as Philo | 


‘The liberty of worship and conscience, which consti- 
tutes an integral part of my socia! convictions, is one of | 


and combatted by ignorance and malignity, has nevers — 
theless gone forth victoriously from this struggle to be 


As for me, I am proud to belong to a 
country in which liberal ideas have ina short time made 


worthy of the important post which his Majesty the — 


K én1asperc.—A Comeromise.—As in other eongre- 


posed. At last a compromise was effected. The reformers — 
desisted from forcing their views on the orthodox party, 
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CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. [priate sphere—Christianity morally conquering, regenerat- to every intent and purpose ; and what, task could in this 
‘ : —— | jing, and civilising the heathen world; and Judaism | capacity devolve upon them for the performance of which 
oui, Jens Free ; | meanwhile complacently, and even sympathetically, look- | Gentile Christian should be uofit ? And why should a 
The Bishop of Oxford's | Westminster Jews Free School & | ing on, all the while preserving an attitude of expectancy, converted Jew accept a restoration ? Surely Sir Culling 

Ane Review=—A Hebrew ;|and husbanding its resources and strength for the last Eardley, who boasts of the Jewish blood in his yej 
Case .. The critical movement, when the reserve purposely kept in the be Park for a 
Religion of the Ancient Ro- |Clandestine Baptisms .. 6 background shall decide the fate of the world. In the opinion | NOE would Disraeli, 
oa SOS AE oi The iad tie er 7 | of Judaism, Christianity is the emissary charged with the who is proud of his Jewish descent, prefer a seat in the 
Ox the Study of the Hebrew _| Holstein—The New Regula- high commission, by Providence, of breaking the fierceness Sanhedrin at J erusalem to one iD the British House of 
without Points ; of barbarous nations, and of paving the way in their hearts Commons. Besides, to be consistent, thesé conversionists 
Je iis Sotelee, . ** §| Manchester—Election of Offi- for the ultimate reception of those saving truths of should, by every méans tn their power, keep their converts 
| which itself is the sole depository. Judaism is well aware | from being absorbed by the Gentile mass, so as to be 
Italy—Letter frem the Mi- : Chena Pulpit .. : that for effecting the Divine purpose two agents, endowed easily recognisable at the restoration, and willing to accept 
Kbnigberg—A “Compromise 3|The late Henriette Mendels- | with powérs quite different in their nature, are requisite— | 1; while in reality the course pursued by them points in 
Free the one stern, unyielding, immovable, and uncompromis- | 22 opposite direction, their object being to extinguish the 
Death of Mr. G. Kursheedt 5 |The Jews of Naples... .. 8|ing, serving, as it were, as the resting-place for ihe Jewish feeling in the hearts of the proselytes as quickly ag 
| powerful lever that is to raise mankind's structure ; and possible, and to obliterate in him every Jewish characte. 
Bayswater Synagogue =... 5| Ancient Telegraphing .. 8|the other bland, pliable, fit to adapt itself to existing ristic. Should any number of Jews, or even an individual, 
University Public Examinations | conjunctures, to yield to emergencies, and in pursuing its | intimate to the Archbishop of Canterbury their belief 
| of A Kosher Eating House 8! object to assume a hundred varying forms, as circum- | i all Christian dogmas, and request to have baptism admi. 
JEWISH CHRONICLE, ADVERTISEMENT | stances may require. Judaism is aware of its unfitness nistered to them, on condition that they be allowed toretain 

DEPARTMENT | to form the vanguard in the onset on the gross, sensual, 


Pablic home gee and Societies—Five Shillings for the first 
seven lines, and Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists 
of about ten words. | 

Births, Marriages, nd Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Three 
Shillings and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black 
borders are charged double. All family announcements are pub- 
lished the same week, if received at the office on Thursday, not 
later than 4 o'clock p.m. 

Trade Advertisemcnts—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
lirigs and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 


all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions, 


For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 
the Paper the charzc is « third more than the scale, | 

Table and double-column matter charged extra. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received—‘ Bessy’s Money ; a tale.’ Arthur Hall and Co. Mr 
David Solomons, a Pole.—The insertion of his letter would not 
be judicious. The act of violence to which he refers does not 
appear to have been committed by order of the Secret Com- 
mittee, and is, moreover, not sufficiently authenticated to warrant 
a charge the publication of which might diminish the sympathy 


for struggling Poland. Mr. Liebeschutz.—We are exceedingly 


sorry we cannot spare space for his letter. It is by far too long 
for our columns. It moreover discusses a subject which pos- 
sesses neither a theoretical nor a practical interest; and, after all, 
should he even prove his point, it would only go to show, not 
what NAI5N really means, but that it may mean a kangaroo, 

Suoscriptions to the ‘Jewish Chronicle and Ilebrew Observer :’— 
Rev. J. Rabbinowitz, Cape Town, up to Dec. 31, 1862, 16s. Per 
Rev. J. Rabbinowitz—Mr. Rudolf, Cape fown, up to Dec. 31, 
1862, 16s.; Mr. M. Lewis, Cape Town, up to Dec, 31, 1863, £1 
12s. Mr. Dytch, Cheltenham, up to March 31, 1863, 4s, 

Unauthenticated communications, whatever their contents, cannot 
be noticed. | 

Communications received on Thursday cannot be noticed the same 
week, 


CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Friday|May 8 | Iyar 19 ;Sabbath commences at 7.0. 
Sat. » 9 | 45 20 {Sabbath closes at 8.16. 

| Portion, Lev. xxi. 1 to xxv. 1. 
Haph, Ez. xliv. | 


Che Aewish Chronicle, 
Prhrew Observer. 


LONDON: FRIDAY, MAY 8, 1863. 


THE MAY MEETINGS. 


How long would an idea live were it denied exchange, 
applause, and co-operation? It would expire like a flame 
from which the breath of the atmosphere is with- 
held. Every idea depends for its continuance, spread, 
and intensification upon the sympathy of congenial minds, 
just as the flame upon the fanning of the breeze. The 
idea, therefore, is the parent of the associative principle, 
It calls it into being, but cannot prolong its life without the. 
help of its offspring. Wesee a striking exemplification of 
this in the May Meetiogs. The religious idea from time 
to time requires invigoration ; it actually seems to exhaust 
the ground from which it springs forth, unless periodically 
sustained with spiritual food. The ground is parched and 
thirsts, and requires to be refreshed by a fall of heavenly 
manna. The associative principle is called into operation. 


Its effect are the May Meetings. There they come from 
_ all nooks and corners of the island—there they come, 


matron and maiden, the hoary man and the youth, noble 


| | and peasant, all impelled by the sacred promptings of the 
religious idea; there they come, once a year, as our 
fathers did thrice a year in the holy city—to take. 


sweet counsel together, to exchange notes on man’s most 
exalted and sacred interests, to inspire each other with 


high resolves, to encourage and support each other in 


their efforts and sacrifices, and to carry back to their 


homes more enlarged views, more matured experience, 
greater firmness, and fresh enthusiasm. 

Standing aloof, as we necessarily do, from this annual 
invigoration ; excluded as we are from active participation 
in any of the objects pursued at these meetings by the radical 
‘difference in vital points separating usfrom the agents in the 
movement, we yet can fully appreciate its inportance—can 


cordially sympathise with much of the work, and upon the 


whole, wish it God-speed. Whatever the attitude of 
Christianity towards Judaism, the latter is free from all 
antagonism to the former. In the eyes of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity has a grand and high mission in the world, and 
therefore has a just claim to a vigorous existence. In the 


- opinion of Judaism, there is, at least for the present, room 
in the world for both of them, each working in its appro. 


| why this constant waste of strength, resources, and erthu- 


| Mission must take place either when the Jews are con- 


desperately-wicked heart of the pagan world, and 
therefore willingly and cheerfully yields this post of 
honour to Christianity, especially fitted for this task. But, 
unfortunately, Christianity misunderstands its own mission, 
and, alas! far from reciprocating the friendly feeling of 
Judaism towards it, contests the right of the latter to an 
independent existence, and incessantly aspires after its 
absorption. Two of the May Meetings are especially 
devoted to the invigoration of this antagonism, to the 
recital and glorification of the feats performed in this 
fratricidal war upon the ranks of Judaism, and for the 
projection of schemes for the infliction of further injuries 
on the same ranks. Here is a most ,deplorable misappli- 
cation of the associative principle, and a sad perversion of 
the heaven-bora religious idea which gave rise to the May 
Meetings. | 

It is truly lamentable that eighteen-centuries of futile 
labour should have been insuflicient to open the eyes of 
the Christian world to the impracticability of the under- 
taking in which it has engaged. What ground have the 
enthusiasts at Exeter Hall to expect that their efforts 
will be more successful than the preaching of the apostles, 
the solicitations of the fathers of the church, the edicts of 
Emperors, the persecuting bulls of Pores, the extortions 
of nobles, the confiscation of towns, the massacres of mobs, 
and the torture and stake of inquisitions? Can these 
deluded persons, who are this day holding forth on the plat- 
form of Exeter Hall, really believe that the unhallowed 
words of some salaried missionary will produce a deeper 
impression on the mind of the modern Jew than the potent 
preaching of St. Paul to his Hebrew cotemporaries? 
What has occurred in the eighteen centuries since elapsed | 
that could raise such an abortive hope in their minds ? 

The apostles then could speak to the Jews from what 

they, no doubt, believed to be personal knowledge ofa risen 

Saviour and of the alleged miracles performed by him. But 

the missionaries of our days can only repeat a story that 

they have read, of which, as preachers, they know no 

more, than those preached to. The apostles then could 

point to what was by them believed to be the fulfilment 

of a prophecy, realised under their own eyes—the destruc- 

tion of the temple and the approach of those disasters | 
which have since overwhelmed the Jewish people. But 

the missionaries of our days can no longer deny that the 

period of Jewish calamities is over; that all over the 

world prejudice against them is dissipating, hatred abat- 

ing, contempt not rarely giving way to respect ; that their 
yoke is everywhere being lightened; and that in many 

countries all oppression has ceased. If, with nil these 

advantages, the apostles failed in their evangelising efforts, 

so far as their late co-religionists were concerned, why 

should modern missionaries, destitute of these aids, be suc- 

cessful? It is evidently not the will of God that the Jewish 

body should be merged in the mass of the Gentiles. Then 


siasm, which, if directed into a different channel, might 
be productive of effects most beneficial to the human race ? 
Shall we be told that these conversionist efforts are the 
duty of the Christian, irrespective of any result, in com- 
pliance with the advice, ‘‘ to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek ?” It is not for us to teach Christians the meaning 
of their own Scriptures. But to us it appears that this 
advice had only reference to the days of the apostles. 
They offered the Gospel to the Jew first, and when he 
declined it, they,‘in compliance with the counsel given, 
went to the Greek. The recommendation of the apostle 
of the Gentiles to his immediate disciples was for their 
days, and not for after-ages. The choice was long ago 
given to the Jew; he deliberately made his election, and 
with this the duty of Christianity to Judaism has ceased. 
These conversionist efforts, moreover, involve its pro. | 
moters in most glaring contradictions, from which extrica- 
tion is hopeless, They all believe in the physical resto- 
ration of the Jews, and ‘in some mysterious mission with 
which the restored nation will then be charged. Now this 


verted or unconverted. If converted, what needs is there 


| for @ restoration at all? They would then be Christians, 


circumcision, the observance of the Sabbath, in addition — 
to Sunday, as a sign of God’s special covenant with Israel, 
and the Passover, as a commemoration of an historical fact 
only affecting the Jewish race—would his Grace not be 
horrified at ‘this proposal, would he not condemn it as 
rank heresy, and forbid all his subordinates to admit 
these inquirers into the Church? Yet these are precisely 
the conditions on which alone, to be consistent, Jews 
should be received into the Church by those who believe 
that the Hebrews will be restored in a converted state, 
And if in a state of unconversion, then why counteract the 
will of God, whose decree it is that they should remain 
what they are until the great event predicted by His 
prophets be fulfilled ?—why this constant nibbling at their - 
ranks, these incessant attempts at diminishing, and conses 
quently weakening, their numbers? It is evident that, 
whatever the Divine mission that awaits them, it would 
be much more effectively performed by a powerful and 
numerous people than a reduced, scanty population. 

On the demoralisation both among the converters and 
the converted, which must be the consequence of the syse 
tem pursued by the conversionist societies, we will not 
now dilate. We will only briefly observe that, whatever 
the intentions of the society, andj however judicious the 
precautions taken, where there is a staff of officials all 
depending for a livelihood on the result of conversionist 
labours, there must be a bias—unconscious, perhaps, but 
still a bias—or, rather, a tendency to wink at much that 
is objectionable in the pursuit of the object aimed at. The 
test of the efficiency of missionaries, after all, is the num- 
ber of conversions effected. ‘This the missionaries know 
well. Will they, with this conviction upon their minds, 
be over-scrupulous in the selection of the means for ef- 
fecting conversions? . Will they be very particular in their 
examination of the motives of inquirers? And will secre- 
taries and superintendents, who know that the degree of 
support given by the faithful is, after all, greatly regulated 
by the tangible results obtained, be so very careful in the — 
exercise of their supervision? Again, when the poor know 
—the missionaries, by their own admission, principally are 
confined in their intercourse to the poor—that there are 
missionaries anxious for their conversion, and provided | 
with means to assist inquirers while engaged in their re« 
searches, will they not have powerful motives to feign 
doubts, to allow themselves gradually to be persuaded and 
to be brought over to Christian truth ? Without saying one 
single word to the missionary, or receiving from him one 
single word of encouragement, yet the two, whose interest 
lies in one and the same direction, would understand each 
other and work into each other’s hand. The Christian © 
missionary would feel that it is as advantageous for his fue 
ture prospects to obtain converts as for their Jewish inquirer 
to be converted. Thus a system of hypocrisy must be 
fostered as injurious to Judaism as opposed to the spirit 

But if these conversionist efforts were at all times ob- — 
jectionable, and had at no time the least chance of suc- 
cess, they are all but hopelessly absurd in our days. 
When the Church was a united body, and all her mem- 
bers, at least in all important questions, were of one mind, 
the orators at Exeter Hall could with sincerity deplore 
the presumed blindness of the Jewish people, who wilfully 
shut their eyes to the truth, and apparently with some 
show of reason denounce the hard-heartedness with which 
they turned away from doctrines cheerfully accepted by 
her highest intellects. Buta house divided against itself 
cannot stand. The Church is not now-a-days what she 
was some years ago. Several of her leading doctrines 
have been openly denied by leading members, and the 
very foundation upon which she rests is at this moment 
being undermined by one of her prelates who, by learning, 
intellect, and, let us add, moral courage, is a host in hime 
self. With what grace will this year orators appear om 
the Exeter Hall platform to inveigh against Jewish un- 
belief, which denies Jesus and his apostles, and appeal for 
the funds requisite for removing the veil from J ewish 
eyes, in the presence of clerical unbelief in the divinity 
of Jesus, and which, in addition, disbelieves Moses and 
the prophets? Will the Jews, when thus spoken at, not be 
fully justified in retaliating, “‘ Take the beam .out of thine 
own eyes?” The enemy is at the gates—nay, 12 the 
very camp of the Church, and her defenders waste thet 


time, their strength, and their resources in useless efforts, 
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‘| an imaginary adversary,'who wishes to be at 

a eng the whole world, and who harbours not a par- 
ticle of antagonism against the Church. Let these Exeter 
Hall enthusiasts pause for a moment, and consider whether 
it would not be better to invite the Jews as useful allies 
sainst a common enemy, in order jointly to defend the 
menaced sanctuary, than to drive them into the hostile 
camp, and thus swell the ranks of the adversaries. Shall 
it always be said, “I am for peace, and thus talk ; but 
they are for war?” Exeter Hall has this day a 
lorious opportunity for concluding peace with Israel, and 
for turning all its energies towards a quarter whither we 
could all follow. But if peace be repugnant to its feelings, 
at least a truce might be concluded, until the common 


danger be over. Let those not exhaust their strength in a} 


fratricidal war who should fight in the same cause side by 
side. Let it not be said that the defenders of the Church | 
divided their forces and drove into the hostile camp those’ 
that might have been useful allies at the very time that 
the enemy had penetrated into the very camp. Let Exeter 
- Flall lay aside its antagonism to Judaism, and the Church 
will find her most devoted friends in the ranks of the 
Jewish community. 


and who was prominent in several public un- 
dertakings of considerable importance to the 
Jewish community. Mr. Gershom Kursheedt, 
late of New Orleans, Confederate States, ex- 
pired yesterday morning, after a protracted 
jllness, in the prime of lite. At present we are 
ourselves too much affected by this sad news 
to be able to do more than chronicle it. We 
shall, however, in an early number, return to 
the subject. His funeral, we learn, will take 
place on Sunday next. 


Siz Moses Monteriore.—Letters from Sir Moses 
Montefiore have arrived in London, which bear date 
“Trieste, April 29th,” from which we learn that the 
worthy Baronet, accompanied by Dr. Hodgkin, was on his 
way to Constantinople. ‘The “ I. | informs us that this 
philanthropist met with a splendid reception tn his passage 
throuch Ferrara. [Since the foregoing was in type, we 
learn from a letter, which will appear in our next, 
addressed to us direct from Trieste, that the worthy 
Baronet quitted this city on the 3rd inst. | 


Lonpon Hosprrat.—At the anniversary festival of 
this truly excellent institution, celebrated on Wed- 
nesday evening last, and presided over by the Karl 
of Shaftesbury, the subscriptions announced during 
the evening amounted to £3,000, upwards of £1,000 
of that sum being subscribed by co-religionists. 

Bayswater Synacocue.—We publish the names of 
the gentlemen who form the Joint-Committee consti- 
tuting the Executive: Great Synagogue—President, 
Mr. L. Jacobs; Treasurer, Mr. I. Moses ; Committee, 
Messrs. D. Benjamin, A. H. Moses, M. Lawrence, 
Ald. Phillips. New, Synagogue—President, Mr. L. 
Levy ; Treasurer, 8. Lucas, Esq ; Committee—Messrs. 


8. Schloss, H. Solomon, — Hyam, — Hyam. 


Jews’ understand that the presi- 
dent of the Jews’ Free School, acting on behalf of the 
institution, has purchased a large and most desirable flot 
of ground, adjoining the present premises; for the sum of 
£6,500. This acquisition will be of the greatest possible 
advantage in rendering the institution more adequate to 
the accommodation of the greatly increased number of 
children with which the school buildings are now crowded ; 
and without it their continually increasing number would 
at no distant period have become so out of proportion to 
the space afforded by the building, as considerably to 
impair the efficiency of this great institution in an educa- 
tional point of view, and-at the same time must have 
- exercised an unfavourable influence on the sanatory condi- 
tion of the children. The new ground will permit of 
greatly enlarging the premises, and the playground will 
be freehold, which before was only leasehold. It will 
enable the boys’ and girls’ schools to be more completely 
divided, and will permit a much larger number of separate 
class-rooms to be fitted up. In fact, the school will in 


WESTMINSTER JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL. | 
The annual examination of the pupils of this institution 
took place on Thursday, the 30th ult., in the presence of 
the Rev. Dr. Adler, Mr. Ald. Salomons, M.P., President, 
Mr. Henry Keeling, Vice-president, Mr. Ephm. Mosely, 
Treasurer, Revs. M. B. Levy, A. L. Green, Dr. Hermann 
Adler, Messrs. Aaron Goldsmid, D. Benjamin, S. Ben- 
jamin, &c. There were also present Mrs. Adler and the 
Ladies Committee. 

The interestiug proceedings commenced by Miss Forty, 
English governess, examining the first division of the girls 
In reading, spelling, parsing, questions in English history 
and geography, the exhibition of writing and needlework 
—in each of which much efficieney was shown. 

Miss Israel, the Hebrew teacher, next examined her 
pupils in Hebrew reading, translation, Scripture history, 
and the elements of Hebrew grammar. ‘The ready an- 
swers in each department evinced the zeal of the teacher. 

The boys were then questioned by Messrs. Passingham 
and Lang, the Hebrew and English masters, in reading, 
translation, Hebrew grammar, Scripture, English history, 
geography, mental arithmetic, and composition, and their 
ready answers elicited the warm approbation of the 
company. 


leave for the purpose of attending his Parliamentary du- 
ties, and he believed to oppose the impost of a tax effecting 
that and other charitable institutions. The Chairman 
drew the attention of the company to the interesting pro- 
ceedings of the day, dwelling upon the progress the 
children were making, remarking that the examination 
was not a got-up affair for display. The children were 


taken without any special prepraration, and he had reason | 


to hope that the result was satisfactory. (Cheers.) He 
would now, with their permission, award the prizes. 

The gifts were then handed to the meritorious pupils, 
the Chairman addressing each child in suitable and encou- 
raging terms. 

The Rev. Dr. Adler then addressed the audience upon 
the interesting exhibition they had witnessed. He con- 
gratulated the managers, complimented the teachers, and 
exhorted the pupils to persevere and avail themselves of 


the great boon education so freely offered to them. The 


Rev. the Chief Rabbi concluded his remarks by calling | 


unon the children to give three cheers for Mr. Keeling, 
which were readily joined in by the company. 

The children then sang the National Anthem, and the 
company separated, highly pleased. 


WESTMINSTER JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL.— 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER. | 

The anniversary festival of ‘his institution was celebrated, 
with the usual éclat attending proceedings of this nature, 
on Tuesday evening last, at Willis’s Rooms, St, James’s, 
The company, which was rather more numerous than on 
former occasions, numbered about eighty, including several 
distinguished members: of our community. gMr. Ald. 
Salomons, M.P., the President of the institution, occupied 
the chair, supported on his right by the Rev. Dr. Adler, 
the Chief Rabbi, Mr. H. L. Keeling, Vice-president, 
Messrs. I*. D. Mocatta, P. J. Salomons, 8. L. De Symons, 
Alfred Davis, and Barnett Meyers. On the left of the 
Chairman were: Messrs. F. D. Goldsmid, L. Nathan, 
Philip Lawrence, A. Alex, &c. - The following members 
of the Jewish clergy were also present: the Rev. Professor 
D. W. Marks, Revs. A. L. Green, M. B. Levy, and I. 
A. Levy. 

The Rev. M. B. Levy said grace: before and after 
dinner; and subsequent to the cloth being removed, the 
Chairman successively gave the'toasts of the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family, and 
the Army, Navy, and Volunteers, briefly but pertinently 
commenting upon each of them. | 


Mr. L. D. Phillips acknowledged in suitable terms the 


honour conferred on the volunteers, of which he is a 
member. 

The children were here introduced to the company, and 
were ranged around the room on each side of the table. 


Adler and the Jewish clergy, and in’ the course of his 
observations referred to the anxiety displayed by the 
Chief Rabbi in promoting the cause of education, and to 


his indefatigable exertions in superintending the various 


ts benefits to a larger number of children. He, however, 
trusted they would not be compelled to close their doors 
against the children of those persons who were not classed 


heavily, upon the children, and deprive them of the means 
whereby they could become good members and bright 
ornaments of society. He hoped that ere long an infanc 
school would be attached to the establishment ; forit could 
not but be observed that asthe march of knowledge had 
proceeded from the East to the West, so should branches 
of their educational institutions be extended from the City 
to the West-end. If such a plan could be adopted, the 
Westminster Free School might in course of time equal 
in importance their great Free School in the City. To 
attain so desirable. an end, and further to promote the 
interests of the school, depended entirely upon the efforts 
of the community. He entreated the company to aid 
the committee in its endeavours, and especially his friend, 
Mr. Keeling, who had laboured long and zealously for the 
Institution, to erlarge the school’s sphere of usefulness. 
No money could be better spent than for such an object, 
and no duty pointed to a higher and more sublime work. 
A Hebrew and Enclish ode, descriptive of the benefits 
education confers upon the young—the former written by 


The Chairman again rose and proposed, “* Success to 
the Westminster Jews’ Free Schoo!.”’ He said that the 
scene presented by the healthy and cleanly appearance of 


| the children, and the knowledge of whac good the school 


had already accomplished, must be a source of great grati- 
fication to the friemds of the institution, and a pleasure to 
note how much ha‘ been effected by a limited combination. 
Through the support of the subscribers, the committee had 
been enabled to purchase the entire freehold of the 


in its present satisfactory position. Everyone was more or 
less acquainted with the difficulty experienced by most per. 
sons, even those possessing a competence, in affording their 
children a sound education ; and bearing this in mind, they 
would then fully estimate the service rendered to the poor 
by their institution He trusted that they might at no 
very distant period be enabled to enlarge its operations by 
the establishment of an infant school. Without a more 
liberal support, however, no such desirable end could be 
accomplished. ‘Their expenses averaged about £600 a 
year, while the subscriptions did not represent more than 
£200; besides which, £200 were required for substan- 
tially repairing the house. The worthy Chairman then 
paid an eloquent tribute.of praise to tne ladies, whose 
exertions on behalf of the school, he said, were unwearied. 
He spoke also of the zeal evinced by the Hebrew master, 
and referred to the ode he had written; of Mr. Jessel, 
who had composed the English ode; and of that gentle- 


man’s family, for the cordial support they had always 
rendered to the institution. He then addressed a few 
affectionate words of advice to the children, and concluded 
by proposing, Prosperity to the School. 
The children then sang a hymn, and afterwards withe 
drew. 

Mr. IF, D Goldsmid proposed the health of the Chair- 
man, and vividly recounted the services Mr. Salomons 
had rendered to his co-religionists, the untiring energy he 
had displayed in former years, when fighting for their 
municipal rights, the honours he had afterwards gained by 
his patriotis conduct and sage counsel asa magistrate, 
and lastly, the ardour with which he devoted himself to 
uphold their public institutions. | 

The Chairman, in reply, remarked that as long as he 
possessed health and strength his best efforts should be 
devoted to promoting the public weal. Nothing afforded 


feelings, than the improving condition of the Jewish people. 
Mr. Smith proposed the House of Commons, which the 
Chairman briefly acknowledged. | 
Mr. Philip Lawrence gave the Corporation of the City 
of London, and spoke of the gratitude excited in the 
Jewish mind towards that body by the steadfastness with 


| which it had supported their rights. | 
The Chairman next proposed the health of the Rev. Dr. 


Mr. Henry Isaacs returned thanks, and yery pleasingly 
referred to the high position which both Mr. Ald. Salo- 


to the almost universal admiration of their ability and 
conduct. | 


among the poorest, because such an exclusion would fall 


building in Greek- street, and to maintain the establishment. 


mons and Mr. Ald. Phillips held in the Corporation, and 


him greater pleasure, and was more acceptable to his , 


ae The examination having been concluded, the Chairman, | the Hebrew master, Mr. L. Lang, and the latter by Mr a . 
Death or Mr. G. Kursurept.—It is our §!Mr. Henry L. Keeling, then addressed the meeting, | Henry Jessel— were respectively recited by Masta 
most painful duty this day to record the death apologising for Mr, Ald. Salomons, who was compelled to | Henochsberg and Miss Elizabeth Lyons, a 
of atrue Jew—a man known in wide circles, , 


— 


_ time become the most complete in its arrangements, as it 
already is the one affording education to the greatest 
~ Dumber of children of any in this country. These altera- 
tions and improvements will be carried out as soon as the 
leases of the property recently acquired fall in. In the 
meanwhile, of the large sum of £6,500 required in con- 
sequence of the purchase, upwards of £4,000 have already 
_ been presented by a few generous friends of.the school ; 
and we hope to be able to announce that the whole of the 
required amount has been raised by the period fixed for 
the annual festival in aid of the funds of the institution, 
which is appointed to take place at the London Tavern 
on the 21st inst. | | i 


Mr. F. D. Mocatta proposed the Vice-president, Hono- 
rary Officers, and Stewards, and observed that Mr. Keel- 
ing was the great motive power and soul of the school. 
He specially named that gentleman, because he was per- 
sonally aware of the. many years Mr. Keeling had been 
connected with the school as an honorary officer, the 
great intelligence he had shown in directing its course, 
and the solicitude he had exhibited for its prosperity, 

Mr. Keeling replied in an appropriate speech. He thanked ~ 
his friend Mr. Mocatta for considering him to have been 
the best boy in the school. Everyone of the committee 
had, however, striven to accomplish his task, and he 
thought they had all that night passed a very successful 


Jewish scholastic establishments. He felt proud to speak 
of him as a personal friend, and admired his liberal and 
comprehensive mind, and the earnestness he always mani- 
fested in the furtherance of the religious and social well- 
being of his flock. 
The Rey. Dr. Adler, in responding to the toast, said 
that nothing could be more gratifying to his feelings than 
the..compliment. just. passed.on him by their excellent 
chairman. He appreciated that compliment all the more, 
proceeding as it did from a gentleman who, amid his 
public duties of a merchant prince, cf a magistrate, and 
especially of a legislator, still found time to devote his 
energies to assist in promoting the progress and im- 


Universiry Cottece, Lonpox.—The Council held their 
monthly meeting on Saturday last. Mr. Sydney Ringer, M.B., 
Professor of Materia Medica, was appointed assistant-physician 
at the Hospital, The Council considered the rules of competi- 
tion for the Joseph Hume and Ricardo Scholarships in 
Political Economy ‘and Jurisprudence, and adopted an 
interpretation by which, after the present year, candidates 
Will be required to have attended the respective classes 
in the session immediately preceding the award. At the 
request of the Council Sir Francis Goldsmid, M.P., president 
of the Senate and treasurer of the Hospital, undertooh as 
represen atiye-ofthe College and the Hospital to accompany a 

utation of treasurers of charities to the Chancellor of the 

chequer, to press the claims of the institution to a continu- 

&nce of exemption from incomestax. The attention of the 

uncil was called to the urgent need of public support for 

the Hospital, and to the fact that the committee at their last 

Meeting were indebted to the treasurer for a loan of £500 to 

b — them to make payments on account to butcher and 


provement of their communal institutions, Their free 
schools deserved such great sacrifices. The Westminster 
Free School, whose anniversary they were then met to 
celebrate, continued to occupy a very satisfactory position, 
—its atmosphere was most pure, and its general tone 
healthy. However trifling some persons might regard the 
first rudiments of instruction afforded in those establish- 
ments, still all reflective minds would not consider unim- 
portant the training of the little ones now standing around 
the room, the development of their infantine minds, and 
the sending of them into the world to accomplish their 
noble destinies, No reflective mind could forget that, as 
the world was the mighty free school of the Lord, so were 
they only imitating Him by striying to achieve all that 
was good and noble. The immense services these insti. 


tutions were conferring upon the community induced him 
very strongly to express his deep regret that the managers 
| | of the Westminster School were not ina position to extend 


examination. They were equally indebted to their friends 
present for the material assistance given them, and that 
the committee regarded as the best reward for their 
anxious labours. The appearance of the children that 
night had been of the most pleasing character, and the 
book which they had opened, and from which all could 
read, was, in fact, no other than the book of nature. Mr. 
Keeling then very feelingly referred to the services of the 


Lady Montefiore, and her bequest of £50. 
The other ordinary toasts followed, and the company 


evening. The total amount of donations amounted to 
about £620, 
Mr. Van Noorden conducted the musical arrangements, 


and Miss Van Noorden, with her accustomed sweetness of 


intonation, sang several songs during the evening. The 


dinner was excellently served by Mr, Silver. 


Ladies Committee, and the loss sustained by the death of 


separated, highly satisfied with the proseedings of the 
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A 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR, WITH EXERCISES* 
"Whatever foundation may he ascribe! to the very. 
ancient belief, hinted at even in the Book of Daniel, | 
that every nation has its angel or genius in heaven to, 
represent it before the eternal throne, it may be fitly 
said that the “earthly” genius of a people is its “ lan- 


diverting their thoughts from them, called for one of 
the songs of Zion. The proposal smote afresh the heart — 
of the captives, and drew from their eyes a still stronger 
flood of tears. They indignantly refused to profane 
these hallowed sounds by permitting them to be heard 
in the land of their bondage. A captive hand, they 
declared, should never touch the harp of Zion. They 


thereby to illustrate "(iP ; but as this form evidently 
contains the word "[[%J, that explanation is evidently 
untenable. 

A considerable number of lists and tables, embodying | 
the rare and peculiar inflexions of the Hebrew langvage, 
forms an important part of the present volume. They. 
are all distinguished by fulness, conciseness, and logieal 
arrangement, They may be considered as exhausting 


guage.”” The language is its temple, in which the, 
genius dwells; the grammarians are the priests of that . 


{ 


temple. The Hebrew language possesses, besides the 
claims common to all ancient tongues, a peculiar title to | 
our profound interest, because it is the garb of those. 
ideas which since the last three thousand years, 


been connected with the highest and most sacred in- 
terests of mankind. | | 
These and similar taoughts presented themselves 
vividly before our mind in examining the work to which 
we propose here to call the reader's attention, _ 
e will begin at once by declaring that this book is 
a fine temple erected to the genius of the Hebrew 
tongue, and that the author has performed his priestly 
function as grammarian with intelligence and ability. 
The Parisians, Voltaire once remarked, speak 30 well 
French mainly because they know no other language. 
Ina certain sense, this saying may be equally applied 


to the old Jewish grammarians; they were so well 


versed in Licbrew, because they were not familiar with 
other idioms; for even if they had an accessory know- 
ledge of other languages, they made but a very limited 
‘use of it, | 

The old Jewish grammarians took ‘ tradition” as 
their guide. What in modern idioms is called the 
usage of the language, is nothing else but tradition, if 
applied to that tongue which frequently sets aside 
‘‘ analogy "and “logic.” If it is useful to listen to the 
voice of tradition in any language, it is especially so in 
Hebrew, and we are reminded of Milton’s line— 

“ And force upon free-will hath here no place.’’ 

Fancy hes frequently obtruded itself, where it is utterly 
superfluous; hence it became injurious, It has occa- 


sionally entwined itself round grammar and philology; 


also: and thus was formed what may be called a1 
“sensation philology.” It may fora moment induce 
some to renounce results long established for specula 
tions devoid of all proof. A closer examination soon 
leads to the conviction that the mind clung to empty 
phantoms. In gencral, scanty knowledge of the lan- 
guage is the fertile parent of such aerial fictions, 

The learned author of the present grammar, to his 


praise be it remarked, has written his book withvut the. 


remotest trace of any philological bias. He has fur- 
nished a Hebrew Grammar pure et simple. We jhas 
collected, with industry and care, the whole treasure of 
the Hebrew iciow, the fulness of its grammatical forms 
-and peculiarities. His industry has been guided by 
logic and order. This is the end of every useful 
grammar; and this end has here been completely 
attained. Dr, Kalisch has not neglected the labours of 
the ancient Jewish grammarians, but he has also intelli- 
gently availed himself of the researches of modern 
linguists. If the old Jewish grammarians had lived at 
the present time, they would probably have adopted a 
similar course. 

The. reader will not expect us to enter minutely into 
the details of the work. Even if we were prepared for 
such a task, the space of this Journal would preclude its 
execution. We-must confine ourselves to a few desul- 
tory hints and suggestions, ! 

The author alludes to the opinion of some gramma- 

rlans that tbe Arabic article Al is discoverable in 
several Hebrew words. Though this view cannot, in 


all instances, be proved with equal facility, it is on the | 


whole free from material objections. In some cases, 
bowever, reasonable doubt may beraised. Foriastance, 
if DIP Os (Prov, xxx. 31), contains the article, it would 
remain to be proved that Dp jhas in the Bible or the 
Talmud the meaning of people.” Itis scarcely sumi- 
cient to know that the word has in Arabic that signif. 
cation, | | | 

It is meritorious on the part of the author to have 
drawn the proper nouns within the sphere of his gram- 
matical analysis. Proper nouns are of difficult forma- 


tion in all langdages, and cannot always be reduced to} 


the rules of grammar. | | 

Some Hebrew proper nouns are apparently without 
any connection with the language, such as it has been 
handed down to us; for the roots of which they are 
composed have disappeared from the ordinary usage. 
In some instances the root is known, though vague and 
varied in meaning, but the grammatical form is not clear. 
Such is the case with SNIDIMD and MSwWiIND. Or. 
Kalisch translates the latter word “ man of the dart,” 
taking {1 as theconstructive state of the singularef M4 
(lat. mas) man, though it may perhaps be connected with 
the Talmudical word “town.” He renders 
“Friend of God” (being identified with °°) 
which obvious explanation has been given by the Tal- 
mud also, though that proper noun may possibly be 
regarded to stand for SNP" and signify “ fed by 
God" (comp. Fs. xxiii, 1.) 

The dual form is occasionally found in proper nouns; 
eg. the town 7°52 (2 Chron. xiii, 19,) which the 
learned author readers ‘‘ two calves,” evidently connect- 
ing this word with 57 (Cant. ii. 9,) “‘a young deer,” 
though it may perhaps be traceable to \Y ‘‘ dust,” 
analogous to the town Pp (Josh. xv. 3.) which is 
identical in meaning with BY (comp. our Rabbinische 
Blumenlese p. 241, No. 650). 

Dr. Kalisch introduces the opinions of the ancient 
Hebrew grammarians on che obscure word "[YDy, 


which seems to defy all attempts at a rational explana.’ 
tion, Mr. Oppert believes to have found that “ ast” 
means “one” in the Assyrian language, and endeavours 
* A Hebrew Grammar with Exercises. By M. M. Kalisch, 
Ph.D. Part I. The Exceptional Forms and Constructions ; 
an essay on the History of Hebrew Grammar. 


by 
London: Longman & Co. 1863. 


the whole range of Scriptural philology. 
Dr. Kalisch has paid due attention to the history and 
literature of Hebrew graromar also, which is a note- 


with a sketch of the history of Hebrew grammar, 
| which carries the chronological thread from the begin- 
ning of grammatical studies (by Koreish and Saadiah ) 
down to the Jabours of ourtime. This essay, prepared 
with assiduous care, is highly useful and interesting, 


sight into the characteristic tendencies and studies of the 
| various schools and ages, A true and genetic history 
of the Hebrew language cannot be written before the 
| talmudical ‘idiom is thoroughly sifted, a task no less 


mud, and of its proper relation to the Biblicai language. 

But we cannot exhaust the questions suggested by 
Dr. Kalisch’s work within the limits of an article, and 
we conclude therefore with the remark, that, in our 
opinion, his book accords with the severest standard 
which can be applied to a _ well-arranged and 
comprehensive grammar, Dr. Kalisch has thereby 
established just claims to a very honourable place among 
the Hebrew grammarians. Without pretending to pro- 
phetical gifts, we believe we may safely predict, that his 
grammar is destined to become the hand book cf al! 
those who wish to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
Hebrew. It was a pleasure to usto find an opportunity 
of ziving expression to this conviction; and we part 
from the author and his work with sincere respect. 

| Leorotp DvuKEs. 


THE CAPTIVES BY THE RIVERS OF 
BABYLON (Psatm cxxxvut.) 


This beautiful Psalm bears internal evidence of having 
been composed during the melancholy period of ‘he 
Babylonish captivity. No one but an exiis could have 
written this Psalin. It contains that deep and tender 
melancholy which the heart only can feel, but which 
the imagination can never counterfeit. Its language, 
| inimitably simple, and its griefs unutterably touching, 
far surpass what an ideal mourner could either have 
felt or expressed ¢ but how well may they be conceived 
to flow from the bursting heart of a captive! Here we 
have the record of the feelings of men who were bearing 
the heavy burden of foreign thraldom, They had been 
torn from their homes, their native fields, the sanctuary 
where their fathers worshipped, and planted in.a land 
far distant from the temple, where the name of Jehovah 
wes never heard, and His praise never sung; where no 
miracle ever demonstrated His pover, and no prophet 
ever made known His will, But though the spoiler had 
torn away their persons, they could defy him to tear 
their hearts from the land of their fathers. Far dearer 
to them were the creggy heights around Jerusalem, the 
pastoral valleys that contained their homes, and the 
streams by which they had dwelt, than the wide flou- 
the land of Chaldea. On all sides of them rose tbe 
darkened by their shadow, and everything reminded 
them of their own degradation and the dishonour here 
done to their God. They thought of their country io 
the land of their captivity, and sat down and wept, 
‘‘ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat, yea, we wept 
when we remembered Zion.” | 

The grief of the captives was not that of ordinary 
exiles. ‘It exhibits several qualities which invest it 
with a lofty and sacred character, and render it worthy 
of the beautiful and noble hymn, in which it has been 
handed down for our admiration and imitation. Let us 
dwell a little upon the picture. ne 

The sorrow of the captives was intense. Had they 
not cause for sorrow—for the most poignant sorrow ? 
‘Under the whole heavens has not been done as has 
been done to thy city Jerusalem,’ says Daniel, who 


‘not the captives show that their sorrow equalled in 
intensity the calamities which had drawn it forth—the 
disasters of their country and the fail of their church ? 
Where now was their nation? Were now were their 
cities? Where now was their temple? Their nation 
had fallen by the sword ef the Chaldeans, and such of 
them as had escaped were scattered as captives over the 
Wide territories of Babylon. Their cities smoked in 


in which their fathers worshipped—alas ! it was burned 
with fire. Oh, surely the captives had cause for sorrow, 
and bitterly did they indulge in it. 
Babylon, there we sat down, yea we wept when we 
remembered Zion.” . Their imaginations carried them 
to the land of Judea: they thought of the picture of 
desolation and silence which she now presented; her 
fields sacked and ravaged by the Chaldean arms; her 
temple and her altars deserted ; her Sabbaths forgotten. 
They contrasted her former glory with the spectacle of 
ruin which she now exhibited ; and it required nothing 
more to fill their hearts with sorrow and their eyes with 
tears, ‘Jerusalem remembered in the days of her 


that she had in the days of old, when her people feli 
into the hands of the enemy, and none did help her; 
the adversaries saw her and did mock at her Sabbaths,” 

The captives showed the intensity of their grief by 
refusing to employ any method to beguile their melan- 
musings, | 


worthy feature of his work. The volume commences 


| and notwithstanding its conciseness, affords a clear in- | 


difficult than useful. Even Michaelis and Gesenius_ 
had very imperfect notions of the language of the Tal!- 


‘| calamities of their nation and temple ? 


rishing plains, the proud cities, and the noble rivers of 


monuments of idolatry. They beheld the entire land: 


was a Sharer in the calamities he describes, And did. 


ruins; and the temple—the holy and beautiful house 


‘‘ By the rivers of 


affliction, and of her miseries, all her pleasant things 


Their spoilers, either in derision of 
their calamities, or with the more laudable intention ot 


| nurse 


did not need its melody to stimulate their grief; they 
would not employ it for the purpose of alleviating it - 
and thus their harps were hung unstrung and in silence 
upon the willows. With that inimitable and touching 
simplicity which deep sorrow only can prompt, they said, 
** How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ?” 
They showed the intensity of their sorrow by the 
composure which they maintained in the expression of © 
it, It was not that a few solitary mourners were to be 
found here and there throughout the fair clime of Chal. 
dea, withdrawing themselves from the mirth and beauty 
which surrounded them, and indulging their grief jn 
solitude and silence. No; they assembled in troops on 
the rivers, they talked together of the desolations of 
their country ; they spake of the sins which had pro- 
voked God to give his heritage to the sword, and to 
scatter them among the heathen ; and while they spoke 
and thought on these melancholy themes, they wept; 
and the voice of weeping rose above the murmur of the 
stream that flowed past them. How sadly changed 
were the circumstances now, from the time when they 
were wont to assemble for the worship of God—when 
they went up to the temple with the voice of joy and 
praise, “ with o multitude that kept holiday!” And 
when they compared these seasons of festivity with their 
present afflicted and broken condition, they wept afresh. 


© By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down,’ yea we 


wept when we remembered Zion.” 

Their sorrow was disinterested. When we behold 
the captives weeping by the rivers of Babylon, shall we 
say that they were indulging an unmanly grief—that 
they were cherishing a selfish sorrow? No: whether 
did they weep for their own personal losses, or for the 
Did they weep 
because their homes were in ruins, their property 
destroyed, and themselves exiles in Babylon, obliged 
to obey the commands of an imperious master, and 
endure the bitter mockery of insulting foes? No: their 
grief flowed from a higher source. They forgot their 
own sorrows in the desolations of their country; they 
wept when they “remembered Ziov.” It was the 
thought of Zion, the house and mountain of their God, 
trodden down, sacked, burned with fire—it was this 
which touched them, it was this which overwhelmed 
them: it was this which broke up the deep fountains of 
their grief, and assembled them in troops to weep by 
the rivers of Babylon, Tbe long train of victories 
which adorned their history and illustrated their arms 
had ended in humiliation and disgrace. The royal 
house of David was degraded and in chains in Babylon. 
Jehovah had ‘* made His glory to cease, and cast His 
throne down to the ground.” He had shortened ‘ the 
days of His yonth and covered Him with shame.” The 
worship of God had been violently interrupted, and the 
sacrifices for the time abolished ; and amid the ruin of 
interests so mighty, they had not a thought nor a care 
to bestuw on anything that affected themselves. 

(To be continued ) 


Baptisms.—The means approved of 
by the Roman church for gaining souls for heaven and 
the importance attached by her to baptism may be 
inferred from the conduct of Saint, Xavier, the great 
apostle of China and India, and the faithful disciple of 
Iguatius Layola. This saint relates (the scene was at 
Su-Tehven in China): ‘‘ We pay some Christians, men 
and women, who are acquainted with the complaints of 
infants, to go seek ovt and baptize these whom they 
shall find to ba in danger. It.is easy for them to meet 
them, particularly in the towns and large villages, where, 
on fair-days, there is to be seen a crowd of poor people 
reduced to the greatest poverty, who come to ask for 
alms. It is in winter especially that the number is 
highest, because want is more pinching at that time. 
You see then on the roads, at the gates of the towns 
and villages, or crowded together in the streets, poor 
people without number, with hardly any clothing, 
having neither fire nor lodgirg, sleeping in the open 
air, and so attenuated by the protracted torture of 
hunger, that they are nothing but skin and bone. The 
women, who are, in this case,the most to be pitied, © 
carry on their back ehildren reduced to the same extre= _ 
mity as themselves, Our baptizing men and baptizing 
women accost them in tke geutle accents of compassion, 
offer them, gratis, pills for these little expiring 
creatures, give often tothe parents a few farthings, 


always with great kindness of manner, and anexpression 


of the liveliest interest in their situation, For these 
poor creatures it is a sight of transport almost unheard 
of. They willingly allow our people to examine into 
the state of the child, and spill on its forehead some 
drops of water, which they declare to be good for it, 
while, at the same time, pronounce the sacramental 
words. Our Christian baptizers are divided into two 
classes, Some are travellers, and go toa great distance 
to look for dying children.” The next expedition of 
Xavier was to the Spice Islands. At Macassar, 
Celebes, there were several Christian villages already -— 
‘A priest who had ministered to them had la‘ely died. 
Xavier, therefore, immediately visited these Christians, 
and describes, with great satisfaction, his baptizing 
children and infants, many of whom died immediately 
afterwards, from which he inferred that they had beem 
kept alive bya divine interposition until the entrance 
to eternal life had been thus opened to them.” Cam 


| we, therefore, be surprised at the obstinacy with which 


the pope refused to restore to his parents the kidnapped 
boy Mortara, supposed to have been baptised by his 
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ESCAPE FROM THE INQUISITION. 
wbich we, however, believe to have been pub- 


in England, although we eannot recollect the title 

of the book in which we read it. 
It is rather a remarkable coincidence, that the very 
year in which the Jews were expelled from Spain—the 


country which had been to them a second Judea—j. 


Christopher Columbus discovered America, the land 
which was to be to those persecuted people a home of 
security and freedom, such as they then could never 
pave even hoped toenjoy. The edict of expulsion from 
Spain was never recalled; but yet, though outwardly 


Earope, it was actually peopled with Jews, though with 
great secrecy. 


Many families now nat iralised in England trace their 


descent, and in no very remote degree, from individuals | 


whose history in Spain and Portugal have all the ele- 
ments of romance. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century a merchant, whom we will call Garcias, though 
that was not his real name, resided in Lisbon, command- 
ing the respect and consideration of all classes from his 
upright character, lavish generosity and great wealth, 


He conducted his family, consisting of a wife, two young | 


daughters, anda large establishment of domestics, so 
exactly in accordance with the strictly orthodox prin- 
ciples of Catholicism, that for several years all suspicion 
had been adverted. How he contrived, with so many 
- deslous eyes upon him, to adhere to the grand essentials 
of the Jewish faith—keeping the festivals and Sabbaths, 
never touching prohibited meats, and celebrating the 
golemn fast once @ year, must now and forever remain a 


mystery. We only know that it was done, and not} 


only by him, but by hundreds of other families. At 
length susp'cion was aroused. It was the eighth birth- 
day of his youngest daughter, celebrated with music and 
dancing, and all the glad festivities which such oceasions 
call forth in an affectionotely and generously-conducted 
household. His elder daughter, a young girl of sixteen 
was engaged to the son of a friend, also in prosperous 
bosiness in Lisbon, and life had never smiled more hope- 
fully on Garcias than it did that night. 

In the midst of the festive scene, the merchant was 
Galled out to speak with some strangers who waited on 
business—important bus‘ness they said—which could 
not be delayed. He descended to the hall of entrance; 
the strangers threw off their cloaks, and appeared in the 
garb and with the warrant of the Holy Office, authorised 
to demand and enforce the surrender of his person. 
From the very midst of his family, friends, and hou e- 
hold, he was borne to the prisons of the Jnquisition, 
and there remained without any communication from 
the outer world, without even knowing the fate of his 
family, for an interval of eight years. He was several 
times examined—a word in the present instance sy- 
nonymous with torture, always applied to compel a 
confession of Judaism, and which led to a confiscatior of 
the whole property of the accused to the use and pleasure 
of his accusers—bLut Garcias was as firm and unflinching 
as his examiners, Neither torture norimprisonment could 


succeed in obtaining one word which could betray the 


real truth, and condemn him as a secret Jew. 

The devices to which he resorted to beguile his im- 
prisonment might fill a moderate sized volume; we 
have only space to mention one or two. His peculiarly 
gracious and Winning manner, his courteous and gentle 
speech, which never changed, tried as he was by 
a variety of sorrows and anxieties in this weary interval, 
won him so far the regard of his jailor as to permit his 
_ employments to pass unnoticed, when otherwise they 
would undoubtedly have been forbidden. Undoing 
with some degree_of care one of his own kuitted socks 
gave him not only the materials but the knowledge 
if be could but contrive the necessary implements, to 
Knit a smaller pair from it. By excessive patience and 
perseverance, he so sharpened the lid of a metal snuff- 
box as to serve for a knife, and with this he contrived 
to fashion a pair of knitting needles from the bones of a 
chicken which had served kim for dinner. With these 


he knitted socks for children, and presented them to the | 
_ jailor for the use of his family. His next wish was for | 
the implements of writing, which more rigidly than | 


anything else, were denied him. His urbanity and his 
presents, however, permitted him the secret acquire- 
ment of some paper, thie jailor quieting his conscience 
perhaps by the idea that no evil could come of it, as 
pen and ink were quite impossible for the prisoner to 
_ Make, and equally impossible, unless he wished to lose 
his situation, for him to grant. But Garcias was not a 
mind to rest quiet without some effort for the accom- 
Plishment of his wishes. The snuff-box, knife, and 


~ Chicken bones, were again In requisition, and a pen was 


successfully formed. Theink, or at least its substitute, 
Was rather more difficult, but necessity is always a 
sharpener of intellect, but even this was accomplished. 
He made a hole in the brick flooring of his prison, and 
Supplied it regularly with lampblack, procured from the 
‘amp, which, as an unusual indulgence, was permitted 
Im everyevening. With these rough materials, carefully 
Secreted even from his friend the jailor, he beguiled his 
Confinement with writing several plays and dramas, 
Mostly on scrip-ural subjects, which are still in the 
Possession of his family, and display the elastic and 
Versatile life of the man as strongly aschis urbane and 
Stacious manner; his humorous gayety, which never 
failed him in prison, and his enduring patience, evinee 
1s calm and dignity of character. 

_ 1a the seventh or eighth year of his imprisonment, the 
great earthquake of 1755, which almost destroyed the 
Whole of Lisbon, took place. The confusion and ruin 
€xtending to the prisons of the inquisition, caused the 
Svards and officials hurriedly to disperse, and left the 
Fates Open to the several prisoners, Many fled, but in 
déing sealed their own doom ; for they were mostly 


tetaken, and their flight pronounced sufficient evi- | 


| dence of their guilt to conde nn their person, and con- 


and professedly the most rigidly Catholic kingdom of} 


fiscate their whole property. Garcias knew or suspected 
this, and quietly abode in his pr'son, attempting no 


jescape, and apparently regardless of the dangers around 


him. After this all attempts to compel a condemnation 


of himself appear to have ceased, and he was reetored to 
his family. 


him, that he would have contiaued calmly to parsue his 
business in Lisbon as before, ifhis elder daughter had 
not besought him on her knees, and with tears, to fly 
from such a city of horror, The unknown destiny of 
her father had of course prevented all thought of the 
fulfilment of her marriage engagement; and not long 
after Garcies’ summons, the parents of her. betrothed 
were in the Inquisition likewise, and Rodriques, the 
young man himeelf compelled to fly. much 
secrecy and caution were necessary effectually to conceal 
ail trace of such fugitives, that no communication could 
pass between the betrothed. She had not even had an 
idea of the country which had given him refuge, nor 
of his means of subsistence. His mother, not herself an 
actual prisoner, was an inmate of the Holy office, as a 
voluntary. a‘tendant on her husband, and twice herself 
exposed to imminent danger; both times foreshadowed 
by an extraordinary dream. Once she fancied herself 
in the arena of a bull-fight, exposed to al the herror of 
an attack from one of these savage animals, without 
any means of defence. The bull came roaring and 
foaming towards her; death seemed inevitable, and in 
its most fearful shape, when suddenly the infuriated 
animal stopped in its mad career, and laid itself quietly 
asapet dog at her feet. She awoke with the strong 


been averted, and the impression of this strange and 
peculiarly vivid dream remained till its foreshadow- 
ing seemed fulfilled. She was summoned to the 
** question,” by her evidence to condemn her husband ; 
the instruments of torture were produced, and actually 
about to be applied, when the surgeon interfered with 
the assertion that she was not in astate of health to bear 
them, and she was remanded, and notrecal'ed. In her 
second dream, she was alone on the summit of a high 
towet, which suddenly seemedto give way beneath her, 
leaving nothing but space between the battlements 
where she stood and the ground several hundred yards 
below, causing tke fearful dread of immediate precipita- 
tion and death, yet still as if the doom were averted 
by her being upheld by’ sume invisible power, and 
a safe descent permitted, the means of which the 
vagary of her dream seemed utterly to prevent her 
ascertaining. | | 

Not long afterward the great earthquake already men- 
tioned took place. She was in one of the upper chambers 
of the Inquisition at the time of the first shock, and 
rushing on the landing with ber infant in her arms, found, 
to her horror and consternation that the staircase had 
disappeared, and nothing but space lay between her and 
the basement story, her only means of escape into the 
open air. While gazing with horror on her terrible 
position, the recollection of her dream returned to her, 
and she felt strengthened by faith that she and her child 
would be preserved, though how, she could not indeed 
imagine. A few minutes passed, andthen came a second 
‘shock, restoring the staircase to its place ; and in little 
more than a minute the awe-struck but grateful woman 
was in safety. 

Incredible as this story seems, we have neither added 
nor diminished one item of the real truth, and our romance 
of real life is not quite concluded. Garcias ani his family 
went to England, and net long afterward the release of 
Rodriques permitted him and his wife, the heroine of the 
above escape, to do the same. There they were joined by 
their son, and a brief interval beheld the nuptials of the 
long-betrothed, long-severed, whose children still survive. 

It would be wrong to dismiss the anecdote without 
mentioning it as our belief that all intelligent Roman Ca- 
tholies of the present day disclaim the propriety of 
perpetrating such acts of oppression, and as earnes'ly. 
sympathize with the Jews as any class of the community. 


THE ORIGIN OF NEW YEAR. 
The © Ben Chananiah” gave publicity to a German 


translation made of a Hebrew manuscript, of which one 


Nathan ben Jekuthiel, of Hebron, is the author, We 


translate it literally. 


‘Tt came to pass in the 172d year of the Seleuci- 
dear: era, the eighteenth day of the month of Ellul, that 


‘the priest, chiefs, and elders of Israel met in the holy 
city of Jerusalem, and proclaimed unanimously, Simon, | 


the son of Metathia, of the sons of Jarib, shall be our 
leader and our high-priest! He shall preside over the 


‘sanctuary, all and everybody shall obey him. All 


documents in this country shall be written ir his name. 
He ehall clothe himself in gold and purple. 

‘‘ Simon the son of Metathia was called ‘the pious’ 
in the whole land, and there was great joy in every 
place when it became known that he accepted these! 
dignities. Hedid not refuse, because he wished to be 
tohis brothers a leader and counsellor in war and peace, 
His heart was far from undue ambition. When the 
nation had clothed him in gold and purple, with glory 


wards added to the collection of Psalms. (Here follows 
the 131st Psalm.) | | 

“ After Simon: the pious was elected chief of the 
people and high priest, the great synod (MO3I5 
remained in’ Jerusalem, the holy city, some- 
time longer, to enact different, good and useful laws. 
The first day of Tishri (the seventh month) the New 
Year approaching, ‘the great synod. determined upon 
celebrating that dsy as the one when the dominion of 
God was restored in Israel, by new benedictions, as 
the fathers did the same day on returning from Babylon 
by offering the first sacrifices. The ancient signification 


of the day was not disregarded. A third benediction 


So little had his danger and various trials affected | 


feeling of thankfulness, as if some real danger had | 


and honour, he chanted a short hymn, which was after- ‘the Arabic, of whom the one despises the other, I 


[was added, to praise the God of faithfainess, whe fu'- 


fils his promises which he gave to the fathers. (Here 
follows Number 10, the laws in regard to the trampet 
of war, which conelades ‘And ye shall be delivered 
from your enemies.’) Who could make such a promise? 
Only God, the Almighty, the Lord and Master of 

“Our fathers soon after experienced the wonderfal 
inflaence of the sound of the holy cornets. When 


Antiochus, son of King Demetrius, soon after this, dis- 


regarding treaties and compacts, made war against us, 


us, Simon called his two eldest sons, Judah and Jotn, 


and said to them, ‘I and my brothers and the house of 
my father fought the enemies of Israel from the days of 


our youth to this very day. But now I have grown 
old, and you by the grace of God are young and strong ; 
stand ye in my place and in the place of my brothers, 


go forth and fight for our people, God's help be with 


you.” And he chose twenty thousand footmen and 
horsemen from among the people, they went forth to 


meet Cendebaeus, and tarried all night at’ Modeim. 
‘When they rose early in the morning, a large host of 


footmen and horsemen were seen to oppose them. There 
was a brook between John and the enemy. Seeing 


he divided his host, placing the horsemen in the midst ; 
the horsemen of the enemy were’ very numerous; and 
they sounded the trumpets, rashed upon the enemy, of 
whom many fell, and Cendebaeus and his host fled. 
‘‘When Simon the pious, the high-priest and the 
people's prince, the first day of Tishri 173 years after 
the Seleucidean era, celebrated the dominion of the Lord 


the. memorial of the Lord and 


all hearts were full of gratitude belore the Lord, and 
tears glistened in every eye.” 

It is a pity that Dr. Loew did not publish the original 
and give us some insigiit into the time when this manu- 
script most likely was written. Whenever and by 
whomsoever jit was written, it proves that the views 
taken by the author of the day of memorial, “‘ New 
Year,” differ altogether from ours. This matter deserves 
a closer investigation.—/sraelite. 


New anto- 
nomy of the Jewish community in Holstein having been 
abolished, it may not be uninteresting for our readers 
to learn a few of the new regulations prescribed by the 
Government. We condense the account from the 
‘‘Tsraelit:” ‘‘ Every Jew in the duchy mast join some 
congregation, towards the support of which he has to 
contribute. No new congregation can be formed withoat 
the sanction of the Government, and its members have 
to defray the expense for the support of public worship. 


tax towards the support of the church. Every congre- 
gation must be under the religious care of gome spiritual 
guide ; and if the congregation be too small to bear the 
expense, two of even more may join for the purpose. 
The rabbi of Altona is appointed chief rabbi over the 
whole duchy, to whom all other religious chiefs are 
subordinate. Kach congregation elects its own wardens, 
but notice of the election is to be given to the autho- 
tities. . The congregations make their own laws; but 
these are not valid until they have received the sanction 
of the Government. Excommunication (Q7f74) is abo- 
lished, and wardens and ministers are forbidden to 
intermeddle in the domestic affairs of the members of 
the congregation. Every child, boy or girl, must re- 
ceive religious instruction, for which purpose a class~- 
book in the German language will be selected, and every 
pupil must undergo a public examination and make a 
public confession of faith, the examination to be held 
in the synagogue, and to be conducted by the minister. 
The boys are to be examined at the age of 15, and the 
girls of 14. In places where the Jews have no school of 
their own, their children have to attend the public schoo., 
but are dispensed from attending religiousinstruction, 
‘unless their. parents wish it. But, on the other hand, 
provision must be made for giving religious instruction 
to the pupils. For the present, every congregation has 
to support its own poor. Being subject to the general 
laws of the country, the Jews cannot clatm any special 
exemption from the operation of any regulation on the 


tution, Their business books are to be kept in the 


monial causes have to be submitted to the general 
authorities, and the rabbinical jarisdiction im these mat- 


‘not given satisfaction to the orthodox party, and it 


of the rights of conscience. The new laws giving the 
right of settlement to the Jews in any part of the dwehy 


entertained at Altona, lest the removal of its wealthier 
members should interfere with the material prosperity 
of the congregation. 

Tue Jews or Carcutra.—The Jews in Calcutta 
divide themselves into two classes, the European and 


should apprehend that this is, in a much fainter degree, 


a similar division tothat between the so-called White 


Jews and Black Jews of cochin. ‘The Calcutta Jews 
may always be distinguished by their costume from the 
other inhabitants. They wear a Turkish fez, tight 


variegated vest, a waistcoatin the strict sense, with 


showy buttons, and loose white sleeves open at the ead, 
and zouave trousers. The dress of Jewesses festis diebus, 


portion of the wealth of the house, in costly jewels 
richly set, wherever room: can be made for theni.=- 


Jewish Intelligence. 


and sent his captain Cendebaeus with a large host against _ 


that the people were afraid to pa¥s the brook, He crossed: 
first, when his men saw this they followed him. Then 


‘the sound of the trampets (MAASTNWD) at Jerusalem, 


But, on the other hand, they are exempted from any - 


ground of its differing with a Jewish or rabbinical insti- _ 


German language and characters, In future, all matri- 


ters is to cease altogether.”—This new code of laws has 


considers several of these new regalations asa violation — 


they choose, have caused great apprehensions to be 


is very costly, comprehending, I imagine, a considerable 
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PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sin, —Some ten or twelve years ago it was the practice 
in our public schools to hold annual public examinations. 
I know well what used to be said against them. They 
were represented by their detractors as mere rehearsals, 
as a mere show, or rether farce, intended to mislead the 
public. Now it is not my intention to examine in how 
far these statements were founded in truth. But founded 
in truth or not, the balance of advantages was yet on the 
side of the so-called show. It periodically created a 
healthy excitement among the children, brought out the 
gifted among them, gave rise to a wholesome emulation, put 
the teachers on their mettle, afforded them an opportunity 
of publicly showing their tact and aptitude to govern the 
children, and thus offered the committee an additional 


opportunity for becoming acquainted with the capacities 


of the masters; fostered a kindly feeling between the 
public, teachers, and scholars ; and excited a general inte- 
rest in the welfare of the school. I was therefore grieved 
to find that, somehow or other, this practice seemed to go 
out of fashion in the metropolis. But I perceive now, to 
my gteat gratification, that this practice is reviving 
again. Two public schools, which have for years in this 
respect shown no signs of life, lately gave indications of a 
vigorous existence. I refer to the Gates of Hope School 
of the Sephardim Congregation and the Westminster 
Jews’ Free School. May they continue this practice, and 
may the greatest of our educational establishments—the 
Jews’ Free School—return again to the old paths which 
in former years it trod with so much credit to itself and 
such manifest advantage to the pupils. | 7 
I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
A FRrienp or Epucation. 


A EATING-HOUSE. 

1u THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Dear Sir,—In the great centre of commerce of the 
city of London—viz., the Bank, Cornhill, Cheapside, 


&c., there is not a single house at which the business 


man can get a kosher dinner, although thousands of 
onr co religionists congregate about these quarters 
from early in the day till late at eve. That the call 
is great for a house of public resort of this description 
is manifested by the many eating-houses in the neigh- | 
bourhood. | 

Sir, by sparing a small space in your invaluable 
paper, you may do much towards the establishment 
of such a house, and thus confer a great good on the’ 
community. 

I should be glad to assist with others (by yearly 
subscription or otherwise) to organise such an un- 
dertaking in the above locality. 

I am, sir, yours very truly, 
May 5, 1863. | ENGLISHMAN, 


MANCHESTER.—ELECTION OF OFFICERS.—At a meet- 
ing held on Sunday, the 26th ult., the following gentle- 
men were elected as officers for the ensuing year:— 
Wardens—Mr. Sampson Samuel, re-elected, Mr. I. S. 
Moses ; Treasurers—Messrs. H. Jacobs and S, Jacobsen. 


CHELTENHAM.—THE PuLpit.—We last week expressed 
our gratification at seeing the desire for pulpit instruction 
spreading in the provincial congregations. We now learn 
that at Cheltenham, too, instructive discourses have from 
time to time been delivered by the Rev. Joshua Levi, 
both tothe satisfaction and edification of the congregation. 

‘Tue Sutran’s Visir to Smyrna.—The Morning 
Post ”’ contains a long account of the reception given to 
the Sultan at his late visit to Smyrna, and in which, is 
appears, the Jews likewise took part, ‘‘ Near the land- 
ing,” says our cotemporary, ‘‘ were the choice scholars of 
all classes—the young beys and effendis of the Rushdyeh 
Mekteb, the young ladies of the Deaconesses’ Institution, 
the mercantile aristocracy of the British College, the poor 
children of the Sisters of Charity, the Armenian, Greek, 
and Hebrew boys and girls; and the little voices sung 
their several hymns. On his progress the joy of the people 
was loudly expressed ; and when his horse had passed, 
thousands of the native Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, 
knelt down to kiss the footprints of his horse, in grateful 


memory of their tolerant sovereign. His noble bearing, | 


his energetic eye, but smiling countenance, impressed the 
myriads; and the Sultan, borne away by kindred feeling, 
ever and anon overcame the stern teachings of etiquette, 
_ and returned the salutations of his subjects.” eek 
extraordinary pro- 
gress Austria nas made within the last three years will 
appear from the following circumstance. A Jew is 
now a member of the Ministry, a Jew sits in the 
Council of the Empire, and a Jew is the military com- 
- mander of Venice. The Emperor lately promoted a Jew 
jn public toa captaincy in thearmy. It must be borne 
in mind that in 1859 members of the Imperial family 


attended the discourses of a priest who advocated the| 


- medimval oppression of the Jews. 

Tre Late Henriette Hen- 
riette Mendelssohn was a highly talented person. 
William and Alexander von Humboldt, and many other 
persons distinguished in the literary world, were often 
to be seen in her house, Chateaubriand and Beranzer 
were her personal friends. The attendance at her 
funeral showed the esteem in which she was held. The 
long train of carriages that followed in precession to the 
Jewish burying-ground extended farther than the eye 
could reach; but the coffin was borne to its last resting 
place by grand-children who do not belong to the Jewish 
nation.—Jsraelit, 


A GewneatocicaL Discovery. —‘“ The Friendly 


Sons of St. Patrick” had a jollification on Tuesday 
evening, in the course of which the interesting genealo- 
gical discovery was announced by one of the speakers 
that the ‘* Maccabees” were an Irish family, the an- 
cestors of the ‘*McCabes "—thus proving that the sons 
of Erin were fighting mep, even in the days of the 


THE JEWS. OF NAPLES. 

Our readers will remember the sketches of the 
state of the Jews in some of the Italian towns, from 
information obtained by Dr. Ewald. The following 
account of the Jews of Naples is from the same pen :-— 

“T have now to report about Naples. As stated in 
my last, I met on board the steamer, Jews from Rome, 
who told me that they had a synagogue in the house of 
Baron Rothschild. After our arrival I went in search 
of Jews, and though I was sure that some shopkeepers 
belonged to the Jewish nation, still they would not 
acknowledge it; and when I asked one, ‘ Are you, 
then, a Roman Catholic?’ his reply was, ‘I am a 
liberal.’ My only hope was to visit the synagogue, and 
then to see how many would be present there. On 
Friday morning I went therefore to the house of Baron 
Rothschild, to inquire when they would meet that 
evening, and on Saturday morning. Arrived at the 
mansion, I inquired where the place of Jewish worship 
was, and when they met? The reply was, ‘ They have 
met, and all is over.’ I thought their Friday morning 
prayer was over, and asked again, ‘ But when do they 
meet this evening, and when to-morrow?’ The man 
looked at me quite amazed, and said, ‘I have told you 
that they have had their prayer already last Saturday 
week, and now they have no prayer till next year,’ 
After a few more cross questions and replies, I under- 
stood that the Jews at Naples only meet once a year for 
prayer, and that on the Lay of Atonement. Morel 
could not learn, but I was told that Rabbi Z would 
give me every information. The Baron has not been 
in Naples for the last two years. On Satarday I called 
on Rabbi Z , 8 good-natured old Polish Rabbi of 
the old school. He told me that there were 200 Jews 
residing at Naples, but that they had nota spark of 
Judaism left in them. They never meet for prayer, 
and even on the Day of Atqnement not the fourth part 
of them were present, and those who were present, did 
not conduct themselves as they ought in a place of 
worship. They talked, and came in and out as ata 
theatre, so that he: was obliged five times to rebuke 
them on the last occasion. The rabbiinformed me aiso 
that he had no pay whatever from the Jews, that he 
gained his own livelihood by his industry, and that he 
and -his family were the only Jews who kept the 
festivals. Last Easter he had sent for Passover cakes 
to Leghorn, and when they arrived he made it 
known amongst the Jews; however, not one would 
have them. He often endeavoured to unite them, but 
had failed, and he added, ‘The first part of the first 
chapter of Isaiah is quite applicable to the Jews of 
Naples.’ ] had aa long conversation with Rabbi Z——, 
in the presence of his wife. The fact is,the Jews at 
Naples were obliged under the former king to deny 
their origin, and now, when they have full liberty, they 
are ashamed to confess that they are Jews. Many also 
have intermarried, and the male children not having 
received the sign of the Abrahamic covenant, do not 
know that they are Jews. Besides eating and drinking 
what is not lawful for the Jews, and keeping neither 
their Sabbaths nor their festivals, they are. become 
infidels. ‘This is asad state of things: here is a work 
to be done fora zealous Jewish rabbi, to secure his 
brethren from entire ruin!—Jemish Intelligence. 


A Costiy “ Jewish Record” states: 
‘One of the Rothschilds has just had a Carrera marble 
staircase put into his house, at a cost of 150,000 dollars,” 


Prussta.—ExcrrtionAL Laws.—Every day brings 
to light new exceptional laws affecting the Jews, which 
were supposed to have. been swept away by the consti- 
tution insuring equal rights toJew aod Christian. One 
of these exceptional laws, supposed to have been defunct, 
is that no one should employ a foreign Jew as journey- 
man, or even receive an apprentice without special per- 
mission from the Minister of the Interior, And indeed 
a soap-boiler, a Christian, was lately fined 20 dollars 
by the authorities of Konigsberg, for haviag taken a 
Russian Jewish boy as an apprentice. 


Hashanah,” Chap. ii, mentions ancient telegraphing which 
my be considered the oldest on record. Long before 
the destruction of the eecond temple, and most likely from a 


time previous to Alexander the Great, the day of New Moon. 
was announced to the Hebrews of Palestine and Babylon by | 


kindling fire, the previous evening, on certain mountains, 
beginning from Mount Olivet and successively on the following 


these mountains went up and down, to and fro with burning 
torches, till they saw the fires kindled in the places to be 
telegraphed to, so it became known that very night throughout 
Palestine and Babylon that this is New Moon.—Israkgvire. 
JAMESON, 55, Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, KE. 
begs to inform the Jewish Public that he has on hand a fine 
stock of FOREIGN WW WINES, warranted to contain between 
26 and 42 degrees of proof spirit. : 
-N.B,. Country orders promptly attended to, 


tions in their Brewery, are enabled to SUPPLY GENUINE 
ALES and STOUTS, in casks or bottles, at much lower prices 
than usually charged. H. and E. beg to thank their customers for 
previous orders, and trust, by strict attention aud civility of their 
men, to receive a continuance of their favours. : | 


A. M. COHEN CO, 
B UILDERS, CONTRACTORS and GENERAL 
DECORATORS, 
2@,ELDON STREET, FINSBURY, EC, 
Estimates given for general repairs. 


ONTAGUE JACOBS, IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER of CIGARS, | 
, Great Prescot Street, Goopman’s Lonpow, E. 
Established 1826, 
Celebrated for Yara Principes, 


Ancient TELEGRAPHING.—The “ Mishnah,” Tract ‘ Rosh |- 


mountains :—Sartoba, Grophina, Hawmeran, and Beth Balthin, | 
The telegraphers, after having k ndled fires on the summite of | 


|, Powrs-square, Baicuroy 

YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL : 
TERMS NONAL ESTABEISHMENT, 
f ber MISSES COHEN having taken a house at the above 

address, so that the Young Ladies resident with them m 
have the benefit of sea air and bathing. All applications and letter 7 
for terms, &c., to be addressed until the Ith May, to 15, Stanle : 
Opposite St. John’s Chureh, 


terrace, Kensington Park Gardens, 
Bayswater. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 

| GENTLEMEN, 

AT BRIGHTON, 46 anv 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACER 
NDER the Direction of Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., 
S.A.P., &c.; Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal 
College of Preceptors, London, 
The regular course of instruction comprises Religion, the He. 
brew language, and its sublime literature, the Sacred Scriptures 
and the Commentaries thereon; English Grammar, Literary Com. 
parvo, Elocution, Writing, Arithmetic, Modern and Ancient 
istory, History of English Literature, Geography, with Map- 
drawing, the Use of the Globes, and Natural History; the Latin 
and Greek Classics, and the various branches of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and the Elements of Astronomy; Mercantile 
Correspondence, Bookkeeping, Mental Calculation, the French and 
German Languages, and such branches of general and polite 
literature as the attainment or destination of the pupil may render 
desirable. 

_ Pupils intending to matriculate are prepared for their examina. 
tion by an especial course of Lectures, embracing the subjects 
required for such purpose, either at an English or Foreign 
University. 

The accomplishments of Music, Singing, Drawing, Swimming, 
Dancing, Riding, Drilling, Gymnastic Exercises and Fencing, are 
taught by efficient Masters. 

The most careful attention is given to the health of the Pupils, 
The domestic arrangements are made under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mrs, Loewe, and the recreations in the playground 
are always watched by one of the Resident Masters. 

Fy en pesca may be had by applying to Dr. Loewe at the above 


LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
RS. ESSINGER receives a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES to EDUCATE with her Daughters. A resident 
French Governess, Terms, including English, Hebrew, French, 
and German, 40 Guineas per annum. | 
The Vacation will terminate on the Ist of May. — 
Shrubbery Villas, Church-street, Lower Edmonton. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
| LADIES. | 
(Under the special patronage of the Rev, Dr. Lotb, Chief Rabbi 
of Belgium.) 
ONDUCTED by Mesdames MEYER, assisted by resident 
English and German Governess, 39, Ruz pE LA Limite 
BrussELs, The instruction comprises Religion, and all the 
usual branches of a liberal education. 

For references and further particulars, address the Rev. M: 
Keysor, 1, Castle-street, Houndsditch, London, and M. Ad 
Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, Murray-street, New North 
road, London, 


ANTED by a Youth of the Jowish persuasion a SITU- 
TION ina Merchant's, Colonial, Broker’s, or Commission 
Agent's Establishment. Address A. D., 21, Iron Gate, Derby, 


\ ANTED, to APPRENTICE a YOUTH in a Mercan- 

tile or Fxpcrtation Business, age 17; is conversant in the 
French and German languages ; -knows a little of Bookkeeping, 
Can give most respectable references as to character and position. 
Address E, P., Jewish Chronicle office, 


ANTED a respectable Youth as APPRENTICE tto © 

the PAWNBROKING, he must be enabled to «rite a 

fast plain hand. One of the Hebrew persuasion preferred. Apply 
to Messrs. Jacobs, 46, High-street, Sheerness. | 


ANTED, 2 YOUNG MAN of the Jewish persuasion. 


| under nine years of age, requirements: English, Hebrew, 
Music, and the rudiments of French. Apply with stated’ salary 
and references to Mr, 8, Ullmann, 65, Emma-place, Stonehouse, 
Devon. 


\ \ | ANTED, by a respectable Girl (a Jewess), a SILTUA- 

TION as HOUSEMAID ina small family. Can do plain 
cooking. Above two years reference. 
G., Jewish Chronicle office. 


Apply by letter to M. H. 


ANTED BOARD and LODGING for an elderly Lady 
with a respectable Jewish family in the suburbs, or a few 
miles from town, It is indispensable that there should be a garden 


attached to the house. 
Piccadilly. 


MO TAILORS, CLOTHIERS, and OUTFITTERS.— 
WANTED by a married gentleman of the Jewish persuasion 
with first-rate business capabilities, a responsible SITUATION 
where trust and integrity is reyuired. Twelve years of most satis- 
factory and unexceptional reference can be given from one of the 
first firms in England. Address L. E., 55, Upper Tower-street, 
Birmingham.,. | 


Particulars to Z., 17, Old Burlington-street, 


BERNSTEIN’S Private and Commercial BOARDING 
» HOUSE, 1, BURY-STREET, ST. MARY. AXE, E.C. 
Board and Residence on moderate terms. Dinners at two o'clock. 

Accommodation for one or two Resident Boarders, 


oe CITY OF LONDON i 
CRYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU 
CHANDELIERS, MEDIAVAL, AND. OTHER 
 GAS-FITTINGS, STAR AND SUN-LIGHT 
NGINEERS, Gas-Fitters, and Lamp Manufacturers, in 
returning thanks to their numerous patrons for their liberal 
support, beg to inform them and the public that they have made 


such arrangements in the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT as | 
will enable them to undertake the | 


‘LIGHTING and VENTILATING of PUBLIC and PRIVATE 


BUILDINGS, 
and every other branch of Gas Engineering. Hot Water Pipes for 
heating Conservatories, Warehouses, &c., supplied and fitted on the 
most improved and economical principles. | : 
Workxs—LONDON anv BIRMINGHAM. 


oe Principal Depét and SUOW-ROOMS—l1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, GRAVEL 
ARRIS and EMANUEL, having made extensive altera- | 


Lane, and 147, HounpspDitcu. 
Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Thes.res, 
Concert Halls, and other pv.dlie buildings, can be had by applying 
at the Manufactory and Show rooms, 147, Houndsditeh, N.E. 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHINA 
AND ‘ABLE GLASS, 

J. DEFRIES anv SONS beg to inform their Friends, Merchants 
and the Trade that they have on view the largest assortment 
DINNER, DESERT, TEA, anp TOILETTE Ware of the newest — 
and most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both cut 
and pressed, of the best quality and newest designs, at their Whole- 
sale Show Rooms, 1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lane, and 147; 
Heundsditch, City, N.E. 

Export and other orders promptly executed. 
Crests or initials for Earthenware, free of charge. 
THE NEW IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMP. 

To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke. 

A large assortment on show. A liberal Discount to Merchants. 


ISS BENZAQUEN’S . PRIVATE BOARDING 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C.— 
oard and Residence on moderate terms. W s and private 


| atiended to, Vacancies for Two of The 


Resident 
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: oe as an ASSISTANT toa Goldsmith and Jeweller. Apply to | 
| 2m M. Moseley, 44, King’s-road, Brighton. | 
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